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ABSTRACT 


LABYRINTHS: WALKING IN THE GARDEN WITH GOD 


by 


Deborah Elizabeth Clark, O.P. 
United Theological Seminary, 2007 


MENTOR 


Jay McDaniel, Ph.D. 


This study is compares experiences of those walking on two different type 
labyrinths. One is an archetypal 11-circuit labyrinth. The second is a contemporary 2- 
entrance, 7-circuit labyrinth. The study tries to ascertain whether experiences on these 
two different labyrinths are equal in quality. Is a walk on a contemporary labyrinth 
commensurate with a walk on an archetypal labyrinth as a path to inner reflection, 
healing, transformation, and contemplation of God? Participants’ experiences were 
similar in terms of walking either or both labyrinths. In conclusion, however, each walk 
provided a completely different experience for the walker no matter which labyrinth 


walked. 
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EPIGRAPH 


Teach me, O Lord the way of Your laws, 
I will observe them to the utmost. 
Give me understanding, that I may observe Your teaching 
and keep it wholeheartedly. 
Lead me in the path of Your commandments, 
for that is my concern. 
I will walk about at ease 
for I have tumed to your precepts. 


(Psalm 119:33-35, 45) 
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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this qualitative study is to begin an inquiry in order to discover the 
similar and different experience between walking archetypal and contemporary labyrinths 
for individuals, and to gage whether a given labyrinth provides a sacred space to 
encounter the divine. Especially on labyrinths built outdoors, we can reflect on the 
creation, the cosmos, and our relationship with them. The labyrinth is also a place where 
one can meditate on the God who is labyrinth. The labyrinth is in some ways a dance of 
relationship with oneself, others on the path, and God. 

Rev. Dr. Lauren Artress writes of the parable of the labyrinth, 


... [T]he labyrinth has many things to teach us. It is a path of 
prayer, a walking meditation, a crucible for change, a watering 
hole for the Spirit and it brings order to chaotic times. . . . I often 
think of the labyrinth as a living parable. Parables were used by all 
the great world teachers to teach people spiritual insights that the 
cognitive, rational mind could not otherwise grasp. Walking the 
labyrinth has many things to teach us. . . . First the activity of 
walking the labyrinth teaches us that we are on the path together. . . 
We are not only human beings on a spiritual path, we are spiritual 
beings on a human journey. . .. Secondly, everyone finds their 
own unique path to the Holy. This is true for Christians as well as 
for people of other faiths. There is no standardized formula to find 
God, though many people say there is. Just witness a labyrinth 
walk sometime. Though everyone is walking, every person has [his 
or her] own unique style and pace. . . A third realization that the 
labyrinth teaches us is that we must learn to walk wisely and 
peacefully with each other. We need to be thoughtful of others and 
make room for one another on the path.’ 


* Lauren Artress, “The Parable of the Labyrinth,” Labyrinth Journal, (Winter 2004), 2. 


She guides us in this study as she tells us of the fact that on the labyrinth each walker 
finds his or her own unique spiritual path. Many original poems from the writer’s” own 
experiences of walking labyrinths show how unique walking a particular labyrinth can be 
over a number of walks. In these poems, this writer deeply ponders the experiences that 
labyrinths can inspire’, These labyrinthine experiences and those of building labyrinths 
have inspired this author to create a contemporary labyrinth, a two-entranced labyrinth. 
With access to these two types of outdoor labyrinths, one archetypal and one 
contemporary, this study has been devised to explore the experiences of the walkers on 


these two different labyrinths. 


In the earliest religions of humanity natural sacred places were noted by people 
because of their special energy. Mediating priests interpreted the energy of these places. 
Geometrical patterns were discovered in nature and regarding sacred spaces. Geometry 
and the laying out of a sacred space became “inseparably connected.” Sacred space could 


now be replicated by humans as in architecture.‘ 


In the history of labyrinths, some labyrinths were built into the floors of medieval 
churches. The architects planned for everything in the space to be a possibility for an 
encounter with God: the stained glass windows, the harmony of the interior space, the 
paved labyrinths, the acoustics, and the sheer beauty. Chartres style constructed for the 


interior of that church. An entire labyrinth movement was born. Now there is a permanent 


“This writer” or “this author” refers to the writer of this document from this point forward. 
3 See Appendix D. 


= Nigel Pennick, Sacred Geometry Practice (San Francisco, CA: Harper and Row, Publishers), 
1980, 7f. See more on Sacred Geometry in the Theoretical section of this document. 


After walking the paved labyrinth in the Chartres Cathedral, France, Dr. Lauren Artress 
came back to Grace Cathedral in San Francisco and had a canvas labyrinth in the 
Chartres style constructed for the interior of that church. An entire labyrinth movement 
was born. Now there is a permanent tapestry labyrinth inside of Grace Cathedral and one 
paved labyrinth outside, and there are hundreds of labyrinths throughout the world: 
indoor, outdoor, canvas, paved, grass, hedges, lights, archetypal and contemporary . The 


list is growing. 


As with the proliferation of labyrinths recently, so questions multiply as well. 
Does moving the labyrinth from the sacred place of which it is a part delitorious to its 
effects? In other words does a labyrinth create its own sacred space apart from a church? 
Does the Chartres style labyrinth hold a special energy because of its use of sacred 
geometry in its design? Do archetypal labyrinths hold special energy because of their 
development through a collective consciousness? Who and what determines whether 
some place is a sacred? The encounter in a sacred place is not so much our seeking a 
divine encounter with God, but God seek an encounter with us. Does the labyrinth 


provide a space for God to find us? 


In 2005, Calvin College featured an art exibit exploring “Sacred Place.” The 


Director of Exibitions, Joel Zwart, noted 


Throughout history, humans have responded to the natural instinct 
to explore and identify sacred space. This impulse is most evident 
in the physical places that communities have set apart and shaped 
for religious purposes. Mosques, burial sites, cathedrals, roadside 
shrines, altars, hilltop monuments, temples, and churches all attest 
to the common desire for tangible sacred places. For some, an 
enclosed place can fulfill a need for 


religious interaction, while others gravitate to the intangible — the 
undefined space.” 


And it follows that if by definition a sacred place is where one encounters the divine, 
whether that be the an encounter with our deepest selves attached to the divine, an 
encounter with the divine found in creation or a mystical encounter with God, then many 


questions arise: 


¢ Who designates this place? 
Who sets the criteria for sacred place or is it revealed? 


e Is it required it to be a place of worship already in existence or is it created 
when and where two or three are gathered? 


If'so, can we then experience this space alone? 
e IfGod is everywhere, are all spaces sacred, how then are they defined? 


e How does one move into or experience a sacred place?® 


The question is, “How is any labyrinth experienced as a sacred place?” Although this 


model cannot be comprehensive, it will endeavor to answer some of these questions. 


Dr. Lauren Artress, one of the most important people in the Labyrinth 
Movement today, asked the author to consider as a study her question found in the 
recent edition of her book, Walking a Sacred Path: Rediscovering the Labyrinth 
as a Spiritual Practice, “So where do contemporary labyrinths fit into the 
Labyrinth Movement?” 


1. Does it provide solace and a sense of calm? 


: Space & Spirit: Artistic Impressions of Sacred Place at the Center Art Gallery at Calvin 
College, Grand Rapids, MI, in 2005. 
http://www.calvin.edu/centerartgallery/2004_2005/spaceandspirit05.htm 


© Ibid, Space & Spirit: Artistic Impressions of Sacred Place. 


2. Does it evoke insight or memories or dream fragments? 


3. Does the experience free up the imagination into a flowing, 
revelatory pattern? 


4. Cana seeker find a sense of Divine Presence?”’ 
The first three questions deal with the walk in a sacred place, i.e., the labyrinth, and 
whether we can be opened enough for God (the divine) to find us. The last question asks 


if we can find God (the divine) in this sacred place known as the labyrinth. 


There have been over forty studies on the labyrinth, some regarding 
language, sign and symbol or transformation. Most of them deal with healing, 
whether physical or mental. These have recorded brain-wave changes, emotional 
changes, pulse-rate changes, and changes in imaginative ability. Although a 
dissertation by K.M. Titus records, the community building aspects of a 
permanent labyrinth placed in his Fellowship Hall, his abstract closes with, “The 
labyrinth is now part of the fabric of the church, and provides another faith 


1.” ® There have been no 


environment, in addition to the sanctuary and chape 
studies exploring the archetypal and contemporary labyrinths and their respective 
impacts on the walkers. Will simply any labyrinth do? 

The study will take place at two different labyrinth sites in Houston Texas, and 


the participants will use a specially developed web site to record their experiences. At 


this stage in the research, the various labyrinths to be experienced are two: an archetypal 


” Lauren Artress, Walking a Sacred Path: Rediscovering the Labyrinth as a Spiritual Practice 
(New York, NY: Riverhead Books), 2006, p.187. 


8K. M. Titus (2004), Placing and using a labyrinth for fellowship, spirituality and outreach at the 
Congregational Church of West Medford. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Hartford Seminary, CT. 
(ProQuest Digital Dissertation database. Publication No. AAT 3160503). 


eleven-circuit labyrinth in the Chartres style at the Dominican Sisters Motherhouse, and a 
contemporary two-entrance, seven-circuit labyrinth created by the author at her Church as 
a means of dialogue. 

A labyrinth is defined as a design or pattern on which one follows a circuitous, 
unicursal (one-pathway with no choice of paths) path to the center and returns from the 
center along the same path. Circuits are defined as the pathways, which circle the center a 
number of times. A definition of a sacred place is where one encounters the divine, 
whether that be an encounter with our deepest selves attached to the divine, an encounter 
with the divine found in creation or a mystical encounter with God. By an archetypal 
labyrinth, we mean that the particular labyrinth “is an ancient symbol, a collectively and 
anonymously fashioned design, shaped and given fuller meaning over time by hundreds 
of generations.” With a contemporary labyrinth both the designer and purpose is known. 

There are two terms regarding mental prayer, which need to be defined here. 
Those technical prayer terms are “meditation” and “contemplation.” Meditation is 
seeking to understand the why and how of a life lived in the presence of God. [In 
meditation, ] “We are usually helped by books . . . the Sacred Scriptures . . . holy icons, 
liturgical texts of the day or season, writings of the spiritual fathers, works of spirituality, 
written.”'° Meditation on sacred things brings the mind, heart and body to God. St. 
Theresa of Avila shows the difference between meditation and contemplation in this way 
when she speaks of contemplation, “Contemplative prayer [oracion mental] in my 


opinion is nothing else than a close sharing between friends; it means taking time 


° Hermann Kern, Through the Labyrinth (New York, NY: Prestel Verlag, 2000), 305. 


1° Catechism of the Catholic Church, (New York, NY: Catholic Book Publishing Co., 1994), 649. 


frequently to be alone with him who we know loves us.”"! In regards to contemplation, 
the Catechism of the Catholic Church states, “In this inner prayer we can still meditate, 
but our attention is fixed on the Lord himself.”!” 

This document begins in Chapter 1 to explore the labyrinth as a model of 
ministry, and how the author became involved in this ministry. Chapter Two will 
describe the re-emergence of the labyrinth as a spiritual practice, and its present day uses 
throughout the world as well as a review of current literature and studies. The labyrinth 
and its historical, biblical and theological connections are discussed in Chapter 3 
especially those of “walking the path of God.” The methodology of the study is described 
in Chapter 4 wherein the participant directly experiences the walk on a particular 
labyrinth and then describes that experience. Chapter Five details the findings of the 
study. The reflection, summary and conclusion are found in Chapter 6, which also 
includes reflections on the field experience, suggestions for changes, theological 


reflections and recommendations for the continuance of research. 


"I St. Theresa of Jesus, The Book of Her Life, 8, 5 in The Collected Works of St. Theresa of Avila, 
tr. K. Kavanaugh, OCD, and O. Rodriguez, OCD (Washington DC: Institute of Carmelite Studies, 1976), I, 
67. 


'2 Catechism of the Catholic Church, (New York, NY: Catholic Book Publishing Co., 1994), 650. 


CHAPTER ONE 
MINISTRY FOCUS 


The writer is a “cradle Catholic” and a Roman Catholic nun for 25 years. The 
author has spent time both as a member of the Order of Preachers (Dominican) being 
active in ministry and as Benedictine cloistered nun singing Gregorian chant eight times a 
day and working as an organist, farmer and animal husbander. Now she has returned to 
her Dominican family. The journey has been labyrinthal, that is, full of turns, 
meanderings and getting close to somewhere and then turning again. 

The blossoming of the author’s spiritual journey began with returning to the 
Catholic Church after dropping out of the church when God seemed oblivious to cries for 
help during college. After graduation, returning to Houston, TX, and beginning a career 
as a music teacher, in gratitude for being rescued and being given a new start, the writer 
returned to church. Long hours of daily prayer and Mass brought her to consider what 
God had in “heart” for her. She was led to begin contemplating a religious vocation. Then 
participating in a silent three—day retreat with a nun spiritual director, in the silent days 
of walking and meandering on this retreat, she journeyed to the abyss of love: God. The 
experience was so overwhelming that the writer felt that she did not want to repeat it. But 
then again, she did want to return to that great abyss and spend much time there. Hence, 


the author became a nun. 


Being Dominican, the writer encountered fellow Domininican, Matthew Fox and 
his books, Musical, Mystical Bear and Original Blessing. Her spirituality became more 
creation centered. It is not that her spirituality lacked finding God in the beauty of 
creation, but Fox helped her to realize a different center: more heart, less head; less 
original sin and more original blessing; more living organisms, less buildings. That 
creation was good and a great blessing has been a hallmark of Dominican preaching and 
has continued to form and inform the author. It was a desire to live more centered in God, 
in heart, and in creation that eventually found her going to the Abbey of Regina Laudis in 
Bethlehem, CT to be a cloistered Benedictine nun. There she reveled in the beauty of 
creation, the land, the animals and the liturgy. Deep prayer, long silences and the chant 
brought her to an abyss again. Those four years there led her into a great darkness. It 
seemed that there was no one to talk about the mystical life in the monastery, explain its 
dynamics or explain what was happening interiorly. This spiritual journey was disastrous. 
The writer’s religious vocation was questioned and she was forced to leave without the 
Abbess’ blessing. This was a radical turn in her life. 

She left religious life for two years and tried to make a life for herself, by herself. 
She shepherded for a while in the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains in Virginia. 
Seeing the hills flocked with sheep and the swallows finding a home, the author realized 
that she was living the psalms if not chanting them. She became a sheep mid-wife and 
became very in touch with the creator God. Later, she went to a small farm in Michigan, 
close to Detroit to work as a shepherd. Yet, it was community life that was missed the 
most. There was much healing to be done. There was also a yearning for the intense 


religious life lived in close quarters that was found at the Abbey of Regina Laudis. 
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After returning to the Dominican community in Houston, and being welcomed 
back, the author discovered the labyrinth as a spiritual tool to help come to center, to 
heal, and to contemplate. In the summer of 2000, she went to a Dominican Artists 
Conference in Adrian Michigan. After a brief introduction to the paved, outdoor labyrinth 
close to a big red barn hugged by native grasses and flowers. She went down for a 
solitary walk early in the moming, was hooked on labyrinth walking. She went out every 
day thereafter. Walking the labyrinth seemed like walking the twisted paths of her life. 

Since then, the writer began working with the Dominican Community’s Labyrinth 
Committee planning walks for people throughout the year. She has also built many 
labyrinths in the sand on the shores of Lake Michigan while ministering at a Dominican 
Ashram in Kenosha, WI and walking as an almost daily practice of transformation and 
healing. After having returned to Houston to music ministry at a church, she continues to 
walk our outdoor labyrinth. Using a small finger labyrinth replaces a walk outdoors in 
inclement weather. In the poems coming from the walks on these various labyrinths and 
found in the Appendix, the author attempts to describe her experiences and the 
importance of the labyrinth as spiritual tool. This study will allow the participants to use 
the labyrinth as a spiritual tool to gain insight to their life and spiritual journey. 

After making a pilgrimage to Turkey to foster Christian-Muslim relations and 
sponsored by a Turkish Muslim organization, the Institute of Interfaith Dialogue, the 
author began to think of using the labyrinth as a means of dialogue. In fact, she saw the 
trip as a labyrinthine journey of dialogue. Inspired by two articles in the summer edition 
of the Labyrinth Journal regarding the labyrinth as a tool for reconciling, she decided to 


design a similar labyrinth to the one Clare Wilson designed in order to heal the rift of 
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Apartheid in South Africa as described in that issue. Wilson designed her labyrinth as a 
tool for reconciliation for two opposed groups.’ Her “Reconciliation” labyrinth has two 
entrances and only five circuits as described in these articles. Each of the groups enters an 
opposite entrance, walks their entire side, crosses paths, and walks in the others’ path 
before going to the center.” The writer then designed and built her labyrinth with two 
entrances and seven circuits. This design has been chosen purposely in order to 
accommodate the fact that in the mystical tradition of all three religions of “The Book”, 
there is a seven-tiered progression. There is a connection between Jewish, Christian and 
Muslim mysticism, which connects easily to the labyrinth. Julienne McLean has written a 
paper, Zowards the Sacred Union: The Mystical journey of the Soul. In it she writes, “The 


mystic’s search for union with God had traditionally been symbolized by a journey or 


" fn an email to the author, Clare Wilson writes, “The first design which I did was a nine 
circuit, this being the number of circuits which the design by Marty Kermeen had in his Reflection 
Labyrinth. (See Appendix C for a picture and description of this contemporary labyrinth).His two path 
labyrinth was definitely a strong trigger for me. I changed the flow of bis design to include a break down 
into quadrants that included reverting almost the whole way back to the beginning before making a forward 
leap again. And then the biggest changes were: 

1) in picking out the figure of a person in the design symbolizing that the journey is about relationships, 
about people, that the task and process goals depend on relationships goals (to draw on the social work 
theory base which is my basic discipline). 

2) bringing in a "3rd way" to exit by, a Jungian influence on me, a ‘holding of the tension between 
opposites waiting for the third to emerge. . . . As far as the numbers of circuits go, I have designed a 9, 7, 5 
and 3 circuit versions. I have never used the 9 circuit again since that first day. It is just too big. I then 
designed a seven circuit because of it being such a significant number symbolically in the contexts that you 
mention, the Sacred Geometry context, and so many other apt fits with that number. The five circuit design 
is so simple and quick that it lends itself to quick community building such as digging on a beach or 
weaving ropes together that people bring with them. I have sewn a temporary labyrinth with five circuits, 
an 11 meter by 8 meter item. Then the 3 circuit is the one that I have for bead labyrinth pins and it easy to 
draw free hand to illustrate the principles quickly and then to get into conversation which for me is the 
point. It is about making public spaces intimate, about going to frontier.” 


? Lauren Artress, “Walking a Reconciliation Path,” Labyrinth Journal (Summer 2005), 1-2. Clare 
Wilson, “Reconciling Inner and Outer Journeys,” Labyrinth Journal (Summer 2005), 3-4. 
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passage through seven interior chambers—expressed as mansions (St. Theresa of Avila, 
Catholic), Stations (Sufi, ‘the seven stations of the heart’), and palaces or halls (Jewish, , 
‘the Throne of God’ or ‘the spiritual realm of the seven heavens’)—which have always 
been part of a more comprehensive pattern of religious symbolism embraced by 
Christians, Jews, and Muslims throughout history. Thus, the creation of this labyrinth 
and work with other labyrinths enables the writer to help provide a safe space where 
people can meander to the abyss, be touched), and meander back along the same path 


having been changed in some way. This ministry is a literal walking in the path of God. 


The Larger City Context 


Houston being the fourth largest city in the United States is a challenging context 
in terms of saving green space and creating sacred space. “The City is the seat of Harris 
County, Texas and is located on the upper Texas Gulf Coast 50 miles from the Gulf of 
Mexico. The City covers 617.34 square miles and lies in three counties: Harris (606.326 
square miles), Fort Bend (8.080 square miles) and Montgomery (2.937 square miles)”.° 
Houston boasts a population of 4,669,571 in the Consolidated Metropolitan Area and up 
to 5.5 million in the Houston-Sugar Land-Baytown metropolitan area. The context of this 
study is within the limits of the I-610 Loop which is approximately 10 miles in diameter 


and which is regarded as “inside the loop” in the city of Houston.. With the rate of the 


building of high-rise apartments and condos throughout the downtown area increasing 


3 Office of the Controller, July 20, 2007. http://www. houstontx.gov/controller/cafr/cafr 1 2ak html. 
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astronomically there are few places to go that are safe to walk and perchance encounter 


the divine in oneself, in creation or mystically. 


Dominican Community Context 


First in this author’s life context is being a member of a religious community for 
twenty-five years: the Houston Dominican Sisters, Houston, Texas. The Dominican 
Order, i.e., the Order of Preachers began with our founder, St. Dominic, gathering a 
group of women together in Prouille, France in 1206 in order to keep them from reverting 
to the heresies of the Catharists during the time of the Albigensian heresy.’ Later St. 
Dominic founded the Order of Preachers with the nuns being the contemplation or 
reflection part and the friars being the action part. We now call the Dominican Order, the 
Dominican Family with friars, brothers, nuns, sisters and laity, and all members aspire to 


, 


attain to our motto, “Contemplata aliis tradere,” i.e., contemplate and share the fruit of 
that which has been contemplated. This sounds very much like Action Research and the 
scientific method. “Science is also a highly iterative and dynamic activity involving 
repeated action-reflection-action cycles . . . Thought and action cycle around each other 
repeatedly, as they necessarily do in any kind of AR.”° Not to reduce the Dominican 


Order or my Dominican community into a scientific research method, the process of 


contemplation and action has shaped our lives together since the Order’s beginning. Our 


“M -H Vicaire, Saint Dominic and His Times (London, England: McGraw-Hill, 1964), 122. 


5 David Greenwood and Morten Levin, Introduction to Action Research: Social Research for 
Social Change (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications, 1998), 65. 
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mandate has been to preach the Gospel in order to build the Realm of God and thus make 
the world a better place. 

Dominicans follow the Rule of St. Augustine, which calls for unity of mind and 
heart. “The first purpose for which you have come together is to live in unity in the house 
of the Lord and to be of one mind and one heart.”® (cf. Acts, 2: 42-47) The structure of 
our governance is democratic, an innovation when the Roman Church and Benedictine 
monastic life, the only type of religious life prior to Sts. Dominic and Francis in the 
1200’s, is hierarchical. The Master General of the friars and the Prioresses of the nuns 
and of the sisters are ranked the “first among equals” when we gather for our General 
Chapters. ’ Our community’s Constitution says this about General Chapters: 

According to canon law, the legacy of a congregation consists of 

the intent of the founders, the nature, purpose, spirit and character 

of the congregation, and its sound traditions. A General Chapter is 

to protect this legacy and to foster renewal in accordance with this 


legacy . . . Itis convoked every six years by the Prioress with the 
consent of the Council.® 


These General Chapters along with our yearly Convocations help us to define goals, 
problems and solutions and to create “. . . arenas for lively debate and for decision 
making that respects and enhances the diversity of groups . . . in order to become one in 
mind and heart for the sake of the mission: the Holy Preaching. We use a consensus 


model of democracy using a majority vote in divisive matters.” 


§ “Rule of St. Augustine”, Constitution, (Houston, TX: Dominican Sisters of the Congregation of 
the Sacred Heart, 1982). 


” William A. Hinnebusch, O.P., The History of the Dominican Order (Staten Island, NY: Alba 
House, 1965), 177. 


8 Constitution, Dominican Sisters, Houston, TX, 1998, 13 #49. 
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Our last General Chapter was held in December, 2003 and in March, 2004. Seven 
goals for the next six years were mandated. The two goals, which inspired the writer to 


return to United Theological Seminary and to begin this project, are to 


e¢ Develop and share our Dominican environment with the wider community as a 
safe haven and a space for nurturing body, mind, and spirit. This environment will 
be characterized by a collaborative spirit rooted in Biblical values and Dominican 
spirituality: study, contemplation, community, and mission/ministry. Integral to 
this environment is shared prayer, celebration, and critical and relevant topics that 


embrace evolving worldviews. 


e Live and preach in accord with our mission to promote justice, peace, and the 


integrity of creation, with special emphasis on the integrity of creation. 


i.e., our Motherhouse grounds, where the author lives. On speaking with the General 
Council of the Dominican Sisters regarding entrance into this course of study, we agreed 
that this project would somehow involve the permanent labyrinth on the Motherhouse 
grounds. 


Dominican Motherhouse Grounds: Present 


The Dominican Motherhouse is located approximately 5 miles to the south of 
downtown Houston. At present, the Dominican Sisters still have 8.7 of the original 40 
acres. The complex includes St. Dominic Villa (our retirement and nursing care facility), 
an Administration building surrounded by four convents with capacities of eight to ten 


sisters, and the old science building from Sacred Heart College days, now vacant. A 
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fence divides our property from the Archdiocese of Galveston-Houston, who has bought 
the rest of our property and turned it into a whole complex of retreat center, retired 
housing for priest and lay people, a nursing facility and a satellite Chancery for the 
Archdiocese. Many of the original trees planted in the 30’s are still on the property. The 
trees planted in the 80’s are now quite large. We have added a wildflower garden behind 
St. Dominic Villa Chapel, a community garden that supplies fresh vegetables for 
homeless shelters, and the permanent labyrinth in front of the Villa retirement home. 

This area near the Medical Center, the largest health care center in the world, 
continues to develop. Across Almeda Road to the west is Herman Park (Houston’s 
Central Park) with a newly reestablished grassland area with native grasses and native 
flowers, Braes Bayou, a concreted in run-off stream with a bike and exercise trail, a golf 
course, the Houston Zoo, and beyond the ever-growing Texas Medical Center. The 
Medical Center employs some 35,000 people and many of them want to live close to 
work. Sirens add to the noise pollution especially on weekends. Life Flight flies a direct 
path directly over our house. To our north are several new and being-constructed 
apartments and private mansions on what used to be woodland. To our east, besides the 
development of the Archdiocesan complex, there is a trucking company, which has 
turned those empty lots and grassland into parking lots. Train tracks go right by their 
property, so nights and early mornings are filled with truck horns, and train whistles. 
There is also a new highway built in the 90’s dividing our Motherhouse from the rest of 
our old neighborhood especially our Afro-American neighbors. To our south is another 
Texas Medical Center Facility converted from the old Nabisco plant, the new VA 


hospital, a strip mall where the old VA hospital had acreage and trees, and many, many 
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new apartment complexes to house Medical Center students and employees. All of this 
development has changed the demographics of our wildlife population making our 
Motherhouse grounds one of the last, protected areas around the park, Medical Center 
and downtown, and this only in the last several years making this area a more and more 
busy part of town. Hence, the Dominican Sisters see the need to develop and share our 
Dominican environment with the wider community as a safe haven and a space for 


nurturing body, mind, and spirit. 
A Sacred Space in the Historic Heights 


With the idea to create a new type of labyrinth, a space was needed. As the author 
works at a Church in an old, quiet neighborhood close to downtown with many trees, 
green spaces and old homes, the Pastor of All Saints Catholic Church was approached. 
All Saints Catholic Church is home to some eighteen-hundred families divided fairly 
evenly between Anglos and Hispanics. It is considered a medium sized for our 
Archdiocese. The Church itself is about to celebrate one hundred years. Graciously, the 
Pastor and the Parish Council gave permission for the building of this two-entranced 
labyrinth on Church property. The two-entranced labyrinth would be cut into the grass in 
an area behind the old school build now being used for classes for Senior Citizens. The 
labyrinth was begun in October of 2006 and was completed in May of 2007. There have 
been now several walks on this new type labyrinth. Besides the fact that the two 
labyrinths (the Motherhouse and the Parish) being different in structure and composition, 


the settings are different as well. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY PROJECT 


The literature regarding the labyrinth falls into historical studies and the practical 
uses of the labyrinth with various journals, notably Caerdoia and the Labyrinth Journal, 
dealing with both aspects. Caerdroia, edited by Jeff Saward, a noted expert in the field 
tends to be more of an historical review of Labyrinths. 

There are many wonderful, historical and pictorial books of the labyrinth, one of 
the most fascinating being: The Idea of the Labyrinth by Penelope Reed Doob.' The 
author not only describes visual labyrinths in history, but she also shows the historical 
development of labyrinths in literature from the early classical period onward. They are 
not the same thing; or are they? Is it a labyrinth or a maze? That is the question for her. 
Her thesis is that the words “labyrinth” and “maze” are interchangeable in literature as in 
the Greek myth regarding the Minotaur. The Cretan labyrinth of myth was actually a 
maze requiring that Theseus, the hero, use Ariadne’s thread to find his way out. Physical 
labyrinths are quite different from mazes. With a maze, there are many choices and one 
can easily lose their way. Labyrinths, on the other hand are unicursal, that is, there is only 


one path, albeit a circuitous one. A physical labyrinth actually helps one find the way. 


" Penelope Reed Doob, Zhe Idea of the Labyrinth: from Classical Antiquity through the Middle 
Ages (Ithaca, NY: Comell University Press, 1990). 
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Patric Conty on the other hand has written 13 essays on the Geometry and 
Genesis of the Labyrinth.’ Although he notes that all cultures are fascinated with knots 
and how to untie them (the labyrinth being a knot laid out on a flat plane) the reading of 
this book is a knot, labyrinthal, and therefore the reader sometimes despairs of ever 
untying the knot of his work. However, he brings forth the fact that there is a collective 
consciousness in humans regarding knots and their untying. Although many in the 
labyrinth movement today would dismiss his‘theory as reaching, including Jeff Saward,’ 
a leader in the movement, Conty puts forth a reasonable and reasoned thesis: the cause of 
labyrinths of every type in every culture around the globe is due to this collective 
consciousness surrounding knots and their untying. It is no wonder that people find 
walking labyrinths so healing as so many studies and books have shown. The walkers are 
literally untying the knots that cripple their lives and souls. 

The popular novel, The Name of the Rose is also a knot to be unraveled.“ It is a 
murder mystery set in a monastery with a labyrinth library. Umberto Eco weaves a 
tapestry (by knots) of the middle ages and the medieval mindset, which gave rise to the 


paved labyrinths in medieval Churches such as Chartres and Amiens. The library of the 


? Patric Conty, The Genesis and Geometry of the Labyrinth: Architecture, Hidden Language, 
Myths and Rituals (Rochester, VT: Inner Traditions International, 2002). 


3 Jeff Saward, “Reviews,” Caerdroia: 33 (Essex, England: Labyrinthos, 2003), 49-53. Jeff Saward 
writes, “I actually quite like it in parts, but it is so difficult to follow his thread. Written as a series of 39 
short essays, often, but not always, interconnected, the author actually has very little to say about the 
origins or history of labyrinths, although his theory that they were developed as a puzzle of knotted 
string— as a kind of cats-cradle game—is interesting, but difficult to tally with the historical evidence.” 


“Umberto Eco, The Name of the Rose (New York, NY: Wamer Books, Inc., 1984). 
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monastery is called a labyrinth, but in fact, it is a maze built to keep the monks away 
from certain prohibited texts. Once again, even in our modern literature there is an 
ambivalence regarding labyrinths and mazes. The terms seem interchangeable. It is 
confusing. 

The most notable research book on labyrinths is Helmut Kern’s Through the 
Labyrinth. This book is encyclopedic including just about every piece of information 
available regarding the labyrinth. The author would call this the definitive book on 
labyrinths. Yet, reviewers have given author Jeff Saward’s Labyrinths and Mazes that 
accolade. Saward’s book is well researched, but the information covers information with 
much less depth. He himself has written to the author, “The idea was to produce a book 
that would be easier to read than Kern (not difficult!), with the bonus of maps and tables 
etc, but not to duplicate those sections in the Kern book (the labyrinth manuscripts, etc) 
that really couldn’t be improved and would just use up valuable page space.” Saward has 
visited, walked and photographed almost every physical labyrinth and maze in the world. 
Both books are in fact definitive with a wealth of information on labyrinths. 

Even with a number of very well researched books on the labyrinth, researchers, 
including the best in their field cannot really say for certain what the use of the labyrinth 
has been for those who came before us. What is their fascination? The labyrinth, which is 
a mystery, in fact remains a mystery even though recently there has been a renaissance of 


the labyrinth building and use. 


> Helmut Kern, 7hrough the Labyrinth (New York, NY: Prestel Verlag, 2000). 
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Dr. Lauren Artress after working with Jean Houston began a movement to 
rediscover the labyrinth. In fact, her groundbreaking work, Walking a Sacred Path is 
subtitled, Rediscovering the Labyrinth as a Spiritual Tool.® The second edition of this 
work is titled, Walking a Sacred Path: Rediscovering the Labyrinth as a Spiritual 
Practice.’ These books along with The Sacred Path Companion’ are bibles for those of 
us in the labyrinth movement. They lay the groundwork in non-technical language for 
doing labyrinth ministry. These books are guides for those who wish to help others use 
the labyrinth as a tool to begin inner work, which is so important for our society, which is 
so glib. Most of the people in our society are afraid to do inner work. Most of us are 
afraid of change, of transformation. The labyrinth provides a safe and sacred space to 
begin our inner journey and to be transformed. Once the inner work has begun, labyrinth 
walking becomes a practice; hence, Dr. Artress has changed the title of her second edition 
from “tool” to “practice.” After several classes on labyrinth facilitator training with Dr. 
Lauren Artress, this author has begun to internalize the ministry of the labyrinth as a 
ministry of enabling a safe and sacred space to allow the walker to encounter the divine: 


the divine in creation, the inner divine or the divine mystical encounter. 


° Lauren Artress, Walking a Sacred Path: Rediscovering the Labyrinth (New York, NY: 
Riverhead Books, 1995). 


” Lauren Artress, Walking a Sacred Path: Rediscovering the Labyrinth as a Spiritual Practice 
(New York, NY: Riverhead Books, 2006). 


8 Lauren Artress, The Sacred Path Companion: A Guide to Walking the Labyrinth to Heal and 
Transform (New York, NY: Riverhead Books, 2006). 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Historical Foundations 


To begin, one must define labyrinth. It is a pathway followed by eyes, fingers, 
feet, following a circuitous route to the center. The walker then returns by the same route 
out. Labyrinths have been found on pottery, on walls, floors, ceilings and columns of 
buildings, in manuscripts and books, on the ground, in paintings, on coins, and on rocks. 
This is one labyrinth paradigm: unicursal or one path with no choices except to enter and 
to persevere. There is a second paradigm followed mostly in literature: multicursal or 
many paths with myriad choices. 


As we have seen, written witnesses pretty generally endorse— 
and poetic tradition insists on—the multicursality of the maze at 
Crete. For centuries, however, not one visual artist seems to have 
drawn a labyrinth with false turnings or multiple paths even though 
some classical and medieval writers, and presumably some artists, 
knew perfectly well that there were two radically different models 
of the labyrinth: the multicursal labyrinth-as-building described in 
literature, that complex construction with many chambers and 
winding paths in which one can easily get lost, and the unicursal 
labyrinth-as diagram in which a single twisting path laboriously 
meanders its way to the center and back out.’ 


' Penelope Reed Doob, The Idea of the Labyrinth: from Classical Antiquity through the Middle 
Ages (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1990), 41. 


_ 
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In defining labyrinths or mazes” both have certain elements in common that are essential 


in order to be truly labyrinthine. 


IL 


II. 


Pertaining to the labyrinth as artifact, as objective pattern: 

The labyrinth’s dual and convertible potentiality as a sign of 
confusion (within) and of complex artistic order (without or 
above); the labyrinth as magnificent handiwork of a superlative 
architect, once it is properly and comprehensively perceived; 

The labyrinth’s structural principle: confusing ambages, 
circuitousness, ambiguity; the presence of physical, intellectual, or 
moral evrores; 


Pertaining to the labyrinth as subjective process, as path(s) 
surrounding an unseen goal or center: 

Real or apparent impenetrability and inextricability, the 
labyrinth as prison, at least for some maze walkers; 

The path of ignorance; difficult but necessary process and 
progress that may lead to knowledge, transcendence, 
extrication.’ 


With this definition of labyrinths in general, more needs be said in regards to the 


unicursal labyrinth. As stated above, labyrinths of the diagram type have a single path, 


which winds to the center. One returns out along the same path. Normally they are two- 


dimensional. “ . . . [A] unicursal maze [labyrinth] by its very nature defines the most 


circuitous route conceivable within any given space, the longest possible way to get to 


the center . . . Full of unavoidable delays, a unicursal maze [labyrinth] is a perfect symbol 


of the need for the patient endurance of unpredictable twists of fate.”* Doob has a 


wonderful description of the essence of the labyrinth experience. 


* The words “labyrinth” and “maze” have been used interchangeably from the Classic period 
onward. However, for clarity, the author will use “labyrinth” to describe the unicursal, diagram type, and 
“maze” to describe the multicursal, poetic type. 


3 Tbid., 58. 


* Tbid., 48, 49. 
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The essence of the unicursal maze [labyrinth] experience, as with 
the multicursal, is confusion and frustration. But in a unicursal 
maze [labyrinth] confusion results from inherent disorientation 
rather than from the repeated need for choice, and frustration is 
directed toward the structure and its architect rather than toward 
one’s own incapacities. The road itself seems long, increasingly so 
as one inevitably nears the unseen goal—though the wanderer 
might well not be certain that there is a goal, or that he wants to 
reach it. . . . In the moral realm, the unicursal labyrinth can be 
positive, with connotations of patience in adversity (the saintly 
wanderer is committed to “the way, the truth, and the light” and 
performs a convincing imitation of Christ; Christian precepts for 
the virtuous life may define a single if complicated path analogous 
to a unicursal labyrinth . . . ) it can be negative, involving 
persistence in folly (an ignorant, careless or evil maze-walker 
embarks on the deceptively simple primrose path to hell); or it can 
be neutral (one follows a consistent if involuted mental process or 
argument doggedly to its logical conclusion).° 


Unlike the multicursal maze with many choices, the unicursal model implies only one, 
but it is crucial: Shall I enter on the path in the first place? 

At this point, it might be well to discuss sacred geometry and a bit of its history in 
regards to sacred spaces and its connection with labyrinths. In nature and in the cosmos 
patterns are found that are the foundation of all that is created. “Sacred Geometry is the 
blueprint of Creation and the genesis of all form. It is an ancient science that explores and 
explains the energy pattems that create and unify all things and reveals the precise way 
that the energy of Creation organizes itself. On every scale, every natural pattern of 


growth or movement conforms inevitably to one or more geometric shapes.”° 


In nature, we find pattems, designs and structures from the most 
minuscule particles, to expressions of life discernible by human 
eyes, to the greater cosmos. These inevitably follow geometrical 
archetypes, which reveal to us the nature of each form and its 


5 Tbid., 50f. 


«Sacred Geometry,” web page available at http://www.sacred-geometry.com/index. html; 
Internet; August, 2007. 
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vibrational resonances. They are also symbolic of the underlying 
metaphysical principle of the inseparable relationship of the part to 
the whole. It is this principle of oneness underlying all geometry 
that permeates the architecture of all form in its myriad diversity. 
This principle of interconnectedness, inseparability and union 
provides us with a continuous reminder of our relationship to the 
whole, a blueprint for the mind to the sacred foundation of all 
things created.’ 


Nigel Pennick in his book about sacred geometry states that, “The earliest 
religions of humanity were focused upon those natural places at which the numinous 
quality of the earth could be readily felt: among tress, rocks, springs, in caves and high 
places ... No longer were unhewn boulders and isolated trees the sole requirement of a 
place of worship. Enclosures were laid out, demarcated as special holy places separate 
from the profane world.”® Sacred geometry became a way for humans to replicate these 
numinous fields of energy that we call sacred or holy. 

In his book, Celtic Sacred Landscapes, Pennick has a segment about “Sacred 
Earth”. With the Celtic “lazybed” system of horticulture, barren land could become a 
garden “...in itself is a sacred act.” 

In addition to the magical or symbolic function, in former times 

there was a practical reason for transporting soil. The Celtic 

“lazybed” system of horticulture enables crops to be grown on 

rocky land, bring fertility where before there was barrenness. 

Fertile strips between 3 and 9 feet (1-3m) wide are built up within 

enclosures made of rocks using local peat, crushed seashells and 

soil brought from elsewhere. By this means the fecundity of 

Mother Earth was extended, in itself a sacred act. These gardens 

created out of the barren wilderness, are images of paradise, where 


the sustaining fruits of the earth and healing herbs are grown. The 
miraculous mood of serenity of such gardens render them perfect 


” Bruce Lawler, “Sacred Geometry Homepage,” web page available at 
http://www. geometrycode.com/sg/index.html 8/05/07; Intemet; August 5, 2007. 


8 Nigel Pennick, Sacred Geometry (San Francisco, CA, Harper & Row, Publishers) 1980. 7f. 
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places of contemplation, separated from the harshness of the 
surrounding environment.’ 


The history of the labyrinth goes back to the Bronze Age. Although there is much 
physical evidence of labyrinths scattered throughout the world, there is little evidence 
concerning the use of the earliest ones. Most surviving walking labyrinths, which appear 
at a later date, are associated with the Greek myth of Daedalus and the famous labyrinth 
on the Island of Crete he created to imprison the Minotaur, a monster, half man and half 
bull. Ariadne, who was in love with the hero, Theseus, gave him a ball of thread to help 
him to retrace the path out. Theseus went into the labyrinth, slayed the Minotaur thus 
releasing many young people from being slaughtered in the Minotaur’s prison labyrinth, 
and returned safely because he traced his way out with Ariadne’s thread. After releasing 
the prisoners, Theseus danced a labyrinthine dance with the newly liberated young 
people. Seven circuited labyrinths are usually referred to as “Cretan” style and can be 
either square or round. 

Scandinavian labyrinths and Turf labyrinths in England are named for the city of 
Troy of ancient Greece: “Troy Towns.” Although Cretan in style these labyrinths are 
connected to Troy and its famous walls. It has been suggested that in building a city, in 
order to protect it, a seven-circuit walk around the future walls was required. Thus, Troy 
and its famous walls might have been protected by a labyrinth walk, and rendered 


vulnerable when Achilles dragged the body of Hector around the walls of Troy seven 


? Nigel Pennick, Celtic Sacred Landscapes (New York, NY, Thames and Hudson Inc.) 2000, 127. 


1° See Chapter II on the Labyrinth Dance, including Plutarch’s description of Theseus’ dance, and 
whether the labyrinth is the dance itself or a dance floor. Helmut Kern, Through the Labyrinth, (New York, 
NY: Prestel Verlag, 2000), 41-55. 
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times in the opposite direction.'' Labyrinths are often found near doorways as protection. 
The Romans had peculiar square labyrinths laid out in four quadrants like a Roman 
walled city. 

The transition of the labyrinth from a pagan symbol to a Christian one begins in 
the Middle Ages. It is not clear how the classical or Cretan style labyrinth transformed 
into the eleven-circuit medieval style found in many Churches. Although some of these 
medieval labyrinths had been referred to as the “House of Daedalus,” or might have a 
picture of Theseus battling the Minotaur in the center, or might show a hint of Ariadne’s 
thread on the pathway, they had really been turned into a Christian symbol. The Minotaur 
becomes a remarkably satanic-looling figure and Theseus is Christ battling evil. The 
eleven circuits represent the world of sin (one more than the Ten Commandments). The 
journey through the world of sin to death and or baptism and back out to resurrection and 
new life retraces Jesus’ own singular path to Jerusalem. In fact, one of the most famous 
Church or medieval labyrinths, that of Chartes Cathedral, is also known as the “Chemin 
de Jerusalem” (the road to Jerusalem). 

Helmut Kem, in his encyclopedic work on the Labyrinth, 7hrough the Labyrinth, 
suggests some possible interpretations. '? His ideas concerning initiation, death, the 
Underworld and reincarnation and the labyrinth are informative. “I regard the labyrinth as 


the embodiment (and a perfect one at that) of initiation rites.” (Kern, 30) 


'! The walls of Jericho came down after Joshua and the people circled the walls once for six days, 
and on the seventh day circled them seven times. (Joshua 6). Jericho labyrinths found in manuscripts 
normally have six circuits in order to show seven walls. See Kem, Through the Labyrinth, 128-135. 


2 Kem, Through the Labyrinth, 30f. 
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Once past the entrance, the “torturous path principle” takes effect. 
The interior space is filled with the maximum number of twists and 
turns possible—meaning the greatest loss of time and the most 
physical exertion for the walker on his or her way to the goal, the 
center. The experience of repeatedly approaching the goal, only to 
be led away from it again, causes psychological strain. Since there 
are no choices to be made on the path to the center, those who can 
stand this strain will inevitably reach the center. . . . Once at the 
center, our subject is all alone, encountering him—or herself, a 
divine principle, a Minotaur, or anything else for which the 
“center” might stand. In any case, it is meant to be the place where 
one has the opportunity to discover something so basic that it 
demands a fundamental change of direction. To leave a labyrinth, 
the walker must tum around and retrace his or her steps. A 180— 
degree change of direction distancing oneself from one’s own past 
as much as possible. . . . [T]Jurning around at the center does not 
just mean giving up one’s previous existence; it also marks a new 
beginning. A walker leaving a labyrinth is not the same person 
who entered it, but has been born again into a new phase or level 
of existence; the center is where death and rebirth occur. 


Death and reincarnation [rebirth] symbolize the transition from one 

form of existence to another, presumably higher, one, and one of 

the most important rites of passage is initiation, “all the rites and 

verbal instruction given to the initiate with the basic intention of 

changing his or her religious and social life.” 
Later, Kern discusses the “Game of Troy” (Lusus Troiae) as a possible use of the 
Labyrinth as an initiation rite of passage for young Roman boys.'* Virgil describes this 
initiation in his Aeneid. This ritual was carried out with two groups of youth talaing the 


parts of the Trojans and Greeks riding the labyrinthine path as a simulated dance of war. 


It required great skill on horseback to maneuver through the labyrinth six abreast. 


'3 Tbid., 30 


4 Thid., 77f 
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The Renaissance brings the labyrinth to secular uses. Labyrinths of love based on 
garden labyrinths from the 14" century become popular in France where many Church 
labyrinths are found. 

Labyrinths of love are indeed labyrinths, not mazes like most of 

the designs conceived in the Renaissance and Baroque periods. 

They come closest to church labyrinths in form and meaning, as is 

further suggested by the fact that medieval garden labyrinths were 

an exclusively French phenomenon. The earliest known record of a 

labyrinth of love dates from 1338, where it is referred to as the 

“maison Daedalus”, i.e., the house of Daedalus”—the same 

appellation in reference to the Amiens church labyrinth in a 

document from the 14" century. Although we have no record of 

these early garden labyrinths, I believe it is likely that they shared 

with French church labyrinths than regional exclusivity and the 

same name: I believe they took the same form, and that labyrinths 

of love are directly descended from garden labyrinths.’° 

With the Age of Enlightenment, the Labyrinth becomes more secularized and is 
turned into a maze. The maze gives one choices as well as dead-ends, like life. There is 
no longer following the “straight and narrow.” Labyrinths and mazes at this time are 
designed for entertainment, pleasure and dalliance with a “Tree of Life” at the center 
showing the labyrinth or maze to be the return to Paradise. '° The spiritual and theological 
use of the labyrinth receded until the 20" century. 

Although serious study of the labyrinth began early in the 20" century, the revival 
of the spiritual and theological use of the labyrinth did not begin until the 1970’s. Dr. 
Lauren Artress after her work with Jean Houston on the Chartres labyrinth began a 


labyrinth movement here in the United States. In her book, Walking a Sacred Path: 


Rediscovering the Labyrinth, Dr. Artress attributes the saying “Solvitur ambulando... It is 


15 Thid., 226. 


'6 There is more on the connection of labyrinths to a retumning to Paradise in the Biblical section. 
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solved by walking” to St. Augustine.’” Although it is more likely an old Roman saying 
regarding a proof of motion by Diogenes, who, in order to disprove the non-existence of 
motion, literally got up and walked around (Diogenes Laertius VI. 39), the saying sums 
up the meditation in motion that walking the labyrinth is. “The sheer act of walking a 
complicated path-which discharges energy-begins to focus the mind . . . and helps us to 
distinguish superficial thoughts from the “thought” that comes from our soul level and 
that each of us longs to hear. Many of us are discovering that this is much easier to do 
when our whole body is moving-when we are walking.” !* Dr. Artress calls this a “process 
meditation” because the focus does not remain solely on quieting the mind as it does in 
contemplative practice.” The walking allows us to be receptive to whatever arises from 
within. 

Dr. Artress’ own journal, Labyrinth Journal, published by Veriditas or “voices of 
the labyrinth,” has many provocative articles regarding labyrinth use. For the author’s 
own project two articles from the Labyrinth Journal, Summer 2005 were very deeply 
touching. Both articles, “Walking a Reconciliation Path” (Dr. Lauren Artress, 1-2) and 
“Reconciling Inner and Outer Journeys” (Clare Wilson, 3-4) have illustrated the use of 
the labyrinth as a tool for reconciliation for two opposed groups. These articles indicated 
using a non-archetypal form of labyrinth with two entrances, only five circuits and a way 


to cross paths in order to walk the others’ path. These articles have inspired the author to 


7 Lauren Artress, Walking a Sacred Path: Rediscovering the Labyrinth (New York, NY: 
Riverhead Books, 1995), 69. 


18 Tbid., 71. 


19 Thid., 77. 
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look at this new way to use the labyrinth as a way of reconciliation between Muslims and 
Christians in a post 9-11 world. Together, in mutual respect, we will take a mystical 
journey on the labyrinth path circumventing any fundamental “witnessing” and then 
begin to discuss substantive issues between Muslims and Christians after a deep listening. 
From the labyrinth experience is “gentle, loving speech””” possible? 

Finally, there is a connection between Jewish, Christian and Muslim mysticism, 
which connects easily to the labyrinth. Julienne McLean has written a paper, Towards the 
Sacred Union: The Mystical journey of the Soul. In it she writes, “The mystic’s search for 
union with God had traditionally been symbolized by a journey or passage through seven 
interior chambers—expressed as mansions (St. Theresa of Avila, Catholic), Stations 
(Sufi, “the seven stations of the heart”), and palaces or halls (Jewish, , “the Throne of 
God” or “the spiritual realm of the seven heavens” )—which have always been part of a 
more comprehensive pattern of religious symbolism embraced by Christians, Jews, and 
Muslims throughout history.” She goes on to describe the connection of the seven 
mansions, stations, or palaces. 

These latter journals and papers have sparked my interest in using the labyrinth as 
a tool of reconciliation through spiritual growth and mysticism between Christian and 
Muslim. Obviously, there is much work to be done to turn the five-circuit reconciliation 
labyrinth into a seven-circuit one. A change of venue will also be necessary, because the 
Dominican Motherhouse has a permanent 11-circuit labyrinth. However, this allows for 


the building and maintenance of a labyrinth and garden, the “Garden of Eden.” 


?° Trung Quang Nhat Hahn, Mindfulness Training Certificate, “Fourth Training.” 
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It is amazing that walking labyrinths and even mazes have become so popular 
these days. Labyrinths are springing up everywhere indoors and outdoors, and people are 
walking to pray, to meditate, to be healed, and to be transformed. The outdoor labyrinth 
has a particular appeal with its naturally beautiful setting. It is on an outdoor labyrinth 
that one can reflect on creation and the cosmos, God’s own labyrinth. It is a space where 


one can meditate on the God who is labyrinth. 


Biblical Foundations: Labyrinth: A Walking in the Garden with God 


And the Lord God planted a garden in Eden, in the east; and there [God] put the [human 
being] [God] had formed. (Genesis 2:8) 


A river flows out of Eden to water the garden... (Genesis 2:10) 


They heard the sound of the Lord God walking in the garden at the time of the 
evening breeze... (Genesis 3:8)" 


The Jerome Biblical Commentary describes the “garden in Eden:” The garden, 
symbol of divine blessings, is located in “Eden,” an Akkadian loanword meaning 
“steppe,” but in the Bible an unspecified geographical term; it is to the “east” 
(Mesopotamia). The author probably intended that his readers recall the similar Hebr[ew] 
word “Eden” (pleasure).”” The New American Bible also has a note on the Garden of 
Eden as found in Genesis 2:8: 


Eden: used here as a name of a region in southern Mesopotamia, 
the term is derived from the Sumerian word “eden,” “fertile plain.” 


*! Biblical references are from The Oxford New Annotated Bible (New York, NY: Oxford 
University Press, Inc. 1994), 4 & 5. 


?2 Raymond E. Brown, S.S., Joseph A. Fitzmyer, S.J., Roland E. Murphy, O. Carin., eds., Jerome 
Biblical Commentary (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1968), 12. 
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A similar-sounding Hebrew word means “delight;” the garden in 

Eden could therefore be understood as the “garden of delight,” so 

that, through the Greek version, it is now known also as 

“paradise,” literally, a “pleasure park.””™ 
Likewise, the Jerusalem Bible has commentary on this Garden of Eden to the east: 

“Garden” is translated “paradise” in the Greek version and thence 

becomes archetypal. “Eden” is geographical name, but the place 

cannot be identified; it may originally have meant “a plain.” 

Paradise is pictured here as an oasis in the eastern desert.” 

It is important to note that this “pleasure park” or “paradise” lnown as Eden is to 
the east, and it is an oasis in the desert. After the fall, humans are thrust out of this 
Paradise and find themselves to the west of Paradise. Also, recall the Exodus from Egypt. 
The Hebrews wander for forty years in the desert to reclaim this Eden, hoping to find a 
“Land flowing with milk and honey” to the east: an oasis from the desert. They find the 
Promised Land, Eden, in Palestine. 

There are notes to the passage of God walking in the garden in both the New 
Oxford Annotated Bible and in the New American Bible.“ ... God... is here 
picturesquely portrayed as strolling in the garden to enjoy the cool evening breeze.””° The 
New American Bible notes, “The breezy time of day’: literally, ‘the wind of the day.” On 
9926 


most days in Palestine a cooling breeze blows from the sea shortly before sunset. 


Commentators often speak of Adam and Eve walking in the garden with God at this 


3 The New American Bible (New York, NY: Thomas Nelson Publishers. 1971), 3. 
4 The Jerusalem Bible (Garden City, NY: Doubleday & Company. 1966), 17. 
25 NOAB, 5. 


26 NAB, 4. 
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“cool of the evening” time, a time of particular intimacy, which is disrupted by sin.”’ 
Commentators generally agree that God walks with Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Paradise or Eden. “But what is more important, the God who walked in the garden with 
Adam [and Eve] (Genesis 3:8) and made garments for Adam and his wife [Eve] before 
sending them out of the garden (Genesis 4:21) . . . ””8 After the expulsion, the humans are 
no longer able to walk in the garden with God. In addition, to insure no further 
temptation, cherubim and a flashing sword are posted in front of the garden to guard the 
way to the tree of life.” 

In Psalm 46, the Psalmist almost refers to Jerusalem as paradise restored when he 
sings: “There is a river whose streams make glad the city of God, the holy habitation of 
the Most High.” (Psalm 46:4) The New Jerome Biblical Commentary actually refers to 
this river as the “river of Paradise” in the Zion tradition.*° With the Babylonian exile, 
another type of expulsion from the garden of Eden, the prophet Ezekiel writes of 
restoration and return in one of his visions: “Then he brought me back to the entrance of 
the Temple; there, water was flowing from below the threshold of the Temple to the east 
for the Temple faced east) ...”(Ezekiel 47:1) and “As I came back, I saw on the bank of 


the river a great many trees on the one side and on the other.”(Ezekiel 47:7)" It is in the 


27 JBC, 13. In the garden, [humans] enjoyed an intimacy with God. 


8 Peter Ellis, CSSR, The Yahwist: The Bible’s First Theologian (Collegeville, MN: The Liturgical 
Press. 1968), 157. 


?° Italics mine. 


* Raymond E. Brown, S.S., Joseph A. Fitzmyer, S.J., Roland E. Murphy, O. Carm., eds., The 
New Jerome Biblical Commentary (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1990), 533. 


31 NOAB, 1122. 
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Book of Revelation, when Christ restores all and when there is a new heaven and a new 
earth that Paradise is referred to once more. “To everyone who conquers, I will give 
permission to eat from the tree of life that is in the paradise of God.”*” Later there is a 
description of the New Jerusalem complete with the tree of life and the “river of the water 
of life.” “Then the angel showed me the river of the water of life, bright as crystal, 
flowing from the throne of God and the Lamb through the middle of the street of the city. 
On either side of the river is the tree of life with its twelve kinds of fruit, producing its 
fruit each month; or the leaves of the tree are for the healing of the nations.”(Revelation 
ON=2y" 

Although there is no direct reference to labyrinths in Scripture, there is a tradition 
with the labyrinth that holds that an angel guards the entrance to the labyrinth. One must 
chose to enter to labyrinth, a sacred space where God, the Spirit, also walks as in 
Paradise. Once again, in the Book of Revelation, Christ the restorer of all says, “Blessed 
are those who wash their robes (“do his commandments”), so that they will have the right 
to the tree of life and may enter the city by the gates.” (Revelation 22:14)** The angel 
guardian of the way to the tree of life is no longer necessary thanks to Christ. Another 
biblical tie to labyrinths is the fact that the orientation of visual labyrinths is always to the 
east, the entrance being to the west, much like the Temple in Jerusalem and in many 
Christian Churches, especially Byzantine. “Remarkable thought it may sound, the 


entrances of nearly all manuscript labyrinths face west. The same is true of the vast 


3? Thid., 366. 
33 Tbhid., 386. 


4 Thid., 387. 
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majority of church labyrinths.”? ° In talking about Church labyrinths, Kern states that, 
“Most of them are located near the main (i.e., west) portal and their entrances always face 
west.””° Is this a looking to the east? Is this orientation a hope for Paradise restored where 
we once again walk in the garden to the east with God? 

The meanders of the labyrinth also recall Paradise. Besides being the path or way 
to the tree of life, the path of the labyrinth could also signify the “river of life” with its 
myriad associations with the garden of Paradise. Kern speaks at length about the 
labyrinth, especially the garden labyrinth, and its associations with Paradise: 


The Tree of Life stood at the center of Paradise, just like that of 
heavenly Paradise. Paradise, the Garden of Eden, was a “pleasure 
garden” in the same sense that the Greek paradeisos was nothing 
more than a park or a garden. Accordingly, during the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, gardens were often understood to be 
“little gardens of Paradise... ”°’ 


Finally, Paradise restored is described in the Book of John in the story of the 
resurrection. Mary Magdalen is alone in the garden searching for Jesus. Suddenly she is 
walking with Jesus and we have a view of humankind walking with God once again in 
the garden. 


But Mary stood weeping outside the tomb. As she wept, she bent 
over to look into the tomb; and she saw two angels in white, sitting 
where the body of Jesus had been lying, one at the head and 
another at the feet. They said to her, “Woman, why are you 
weeping?” She said to them, “They have taken away my Lord, and 
I do not know where they have laid him.” When she had said this, 
she turned around and saw Jesus standing there; but she did not 


35 Ker, Through the Labyrinth, 106. Although Kem speaks of the entrance facing west, one 
enters the labyrinth from the west and goes to the center, which faces towards the altar or east where the 
sun/Son rises. 


36 Thid., 143. 


3” Tbid., 226. 
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know that it was Jesus. Jesus said to her, “Woman, why are you 
weeping? Whom are you looking for?” Supposing him to be the 
gardener, she said to him, “Sir, if you have carried him away, tell 
me where you have laid him, and I will take him away.” Jesus said 
to her, “Mary!” She turned and said to him in Hebrew, 
“Rabbouni!” (which means teacher). (John 20:11-16)** 


Note that Mary Magdalene keeps turning and turning as if she is walking a labyrinthine 
path. The Easter Sequence sung every day from Easter until its octave includes a verse 
asking, “Tell us, Mary, what did you see on your way?” again hinting at her being on a 
path which turns and turns again. It also speaks of Jesus restoring our ability to walk in 
the garden with God. 

Gardens have also played and important part in the religious life in the East and 
West. In his comments regarding a painting of El Greco, Allegory of the Camadolese 
Order, Michael Morris, OP states, “Each monk has a garden to tend, for the garden is the 
symbol of Eden.” Father Michael goes on to state, 

Through sin, our first parents were expelled from that paradise; 

through Christ’s redemption, the hermit monk seeks to regain his 

place in heavenly home. The garden becomes a symbol of the soul, 

and the plants cared for represent the virtues. Vice, like weeds can 

creep into the garden of the soul and overtake it. Thus, in a 

spiritual sense, the garden becomes an object of contemplation, 

feeding the soul itself. In a practical sense, it nourishes the material 

body as well, providing vegetables for food, herbs for medicine, 

and flowers as a visual adornment for the chapel.*” 
From this excerpt, we can see that there is a history of building and tending a garden for 


one on a spiritual journey or path. The building and tending of a garden labyrinth can also 


help those on a spiritual path literally to tend the spiritual path and practice. The garden 


38 ONAB, 157. 


3° Peter John Cameron, OP, ed., Magnificat, (ISSN 1521-5172) (Yonkers, NY: MAGNIFICAT 
USA, 2006), III-IV. 
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labyrinth itself becomes an object of contemplation, which can bring one to an experience 
of walking with God in the garden. 

The garden has an element of reconciliation attached to it. When God decided to 
destroy creation, God called Noah into a new covenant, “with you and your descendants 
after you and with every living creature that is with you, the birds, the domestic animals, 
and every animal of the earth with you, as many as came out of the Ark... This is the sign 
of the covenant between me and you and every living creature with you, for all 
generations: I have set my bow in the clouds, and it shall be a sign of the covenant 
between me and the earth.” (Genesis 9: 9-10, 12).“° In the Catholic Liturgy, this reading 
is attached to a reading from the Gospel of Mark on the First Sunday of Lent where Jesus 
is described as being driven out into the desert by the Holy Spirit to remain there for forty 
days and be tempted by Satan. “. . . and he was with the wild beasts; and angels waited on 


him.” (Mark 1:13). 


Theological Foundations 


As stated in the Historical part of these Foundations, labyrinths are not solely 
visual they can be textual. Penelope Reed Doob in her book, The Idea of the Labyrinth,” 
illustrates the references of the early Church fathers to labyrinths. St. Jerome found the 


scriptures and their hermeneutics to be labyrinthine. 


4° NOAB, 12. 
4! NOAB, 48. 


“ Doob, The Idea of the Labyrinth, 69. 
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We pass from obscurity to greater obscurity, and enter with Moses 
into cloud and darkness; deep calls to deep at the sound of the 
cataracts of God, and circling in circles, the Spirit goes forth and 
retums to its own circuits. We endure labyrinthine errors guide our 
blind footsteps by the thread of Christ.” 


Already we see Jerome thinking of Christ as an Ariadne who helps us to be extricated 
from an inextricable labyrinth or maze. Doob goes on to refer to St. Jerome in that 
“Prophetic texts inspired by God constitute still more magnificent mazes [labyrinths], as 
Jerome (345 —ca. 420) knew from his own exegetical experience with baffling (and 


highly poetic) books of the Bible. Jerome uses and develops the idea of the labyrinth so 


elegantly in his commentary on Ezekiel that it merits special attention.”“* 


What I should have said at the beginning of the Temple of Ezekiel. 
I am now going to say at the end, reversing the order, mindful of 
the verse, “Here is the toil of the house and the inextricable 
wandering” [Aeneid 6.27], concerning which the same poet writes 
elsewhere, “As once in lofty Crete the labyrinth is said to have had 
a route woven of blind walls, a deception which was difficult in a 
thousand ways, where undetectable and irretraceable wandering 
while following the signs would trick one” [Aeneid 5.588-591]. So 
I, entering the ocean of those scriptures and, so to speak, the 
labyrinth of the mysteries of God, of whom it is said “He made 
darkness his covert” [Psalm 17:12] and there are clouds in his 
circuit”; I do not claim perfect knowledge of truth, but dare offer 
some indications of doctrine to those who wish to know, not by my 
own powers, but through the mercies of Christ, whom himself 
resolves the tricks and doubtful turns [ambages] for us in our 
wanderings, guiding our blind footsteps by the Holy Spirit. 
Following Him we will be able to reach the haven, an explanation 
of the prophet Ezekiel. (Jerome, Commentatorium in Ezechielem 
prophetam, PL 25, 447-449).*° 


43 Tbid., 64. This quote comes from Jerome and his Preface to Book 2, Commentary on Zacharias. 
“* Thid., 69. 


45 Thid., 70f. 
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To find a way through of the labyrinth of life or in this case the Scriptures, i.e., the 
labyrinth of the mysteries of God, one needs a guide. Jerome’s guide is Christ-Theseus. 
“Fortunately, Jerome has a guide: Christ—Theseus, who has trodden the labyrinth and 
understood it, resolving its ambages for Jerome, who need only follow in his footsteps 
through Ezekiel’s intellectual subtleties to arrive at the a transcendence of a valid 
interpretation.” “© 

Other Church fathers reflect on the labyrinth. Gregory of Naziansus sees God as 
the supreme architect, a greater than Daedalus, whose labyrinthine handiwork is the 
cosmos. “Stressing the vastness of God and his utter incomprehensibility to human 
reason, Gregory suggests that we can learn to know at least something of an intrinsically 
labyrinthine and mysterious god through his magnificent handiwork, both in itself and as 
manifested through God’s creatures, whose architectural skill surpasses ours.”*” For 
Gregory of Nyssa, on the other hand, “the labyrinth is primarily that everlasting death 
from which Christ-Theseus extricates us.”“® From a different view, St. Ambrose sees sin 
as the labyrinth. In his exposition of Psalm 118 [119] and verse 59 “When I think of your 
ways, I tun my feet to your decrees;”*’ he interprets the second line “to walk in the paths 
of your commandments, which will not let me wander {errare], nor my footsteps turn 


aside in devious twisting ways.”°° Prudentius sees “... the single path - true unicursal 


“ Thid., 71. 
”’ Tbid., 67. 
*® Tbid., 73. 
“? Tbid., NOAB, 780 Old Testament. 


°° Doob, 7he Idea of the Labyrinth, 75. 
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path through a multicursal maze of error, in essences Christ’s.””’ “It is a single path, then, 
on which God is our guide...” (Contra Sym. 2.882). For inextricable labyrinths or mazes 
Christ is our guide and our way. “I am the way. ..” (John 14:6) 

There are different types of mazes, those that are impenetrable. Doob cites that 
the word, labyrinth, may have come from two Latin words: labor intus, that is, “difficulty 
going in.” She goes on to say that, “The function of this inpenetrability, as in the Cretan 
myth, is usually to protect something inside: ‘ . . for Gregory of Naziansus and Jerome, 
God’s mystery is veiled by the cosmic or textural maze [labyrinth].”°” Dante’s Divine 
Comedy is labyrinthine as a text itself and becuase it refers either implicitly or explicitly 
to many labyrinths. Doob gives a whole chapter to this book. “The final labyrinth of 
divine mystery remains inpenetrable. . . . ” Finally she states, “Like Aeneas, Dante 
traverses many labyrinths and is finally left in one—indeed he returns to the labyrinth of 
the world where he began. But for the Christian poet, all labyrinths in malo can be 
overcome, the grace given view from above and the partial view of what is above clarify 
mundane and infernal mazes even while asserting the inpenetrability, the final oblivion, 
of the labyrinth that is God.”°? God is a labyrinth! Certainly the Christian Mystics attest 
to this, see for example 7he Cloud of Unknowing, whose medieval author is unknown. 
However, once again Jesus is the way to the Father who is unsearchable. 


Phillip said to him, “Lord, show the Father and we will be 
satisfied.” Jesus said to him, “Have I been with you all this time, 


>! Tbid., 79. 
> Thid., 80. 


53 Thid., 293. 
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Philip, and you still do not know me? Whoever has seen me has 
seen the Father.” (John 14:8,9)°* 


After dealing with the theology of labyrinths, in general from the early Church 
Fathers through the Middle Ages, these reflections will specifically refer to the Chartres 
type labyrinth: an eleven-circuit, circular, unicursal pathway, with the cross-imposed 
within the circle and whose center is a six-petaled rose. This is the style of paved 
labyrinth at the Dominican Sisters Motherhouse in Houston, Texas. Helmut Kern in his 


book, 7hrough the Labyrinth, looks at the theology of the Chartres type labyrinth. He 


states, 


All pavement labyrinths with different layouts also have 11 
circuits, as do the labyrinths in most medieval manuscripts. This is 
not the result of chance but of the observance of Christian number 
symbolism. In the Middle Ages, the number 11 was thought to 
signify sin, violation, excessiveness—since it exceeds the number 
of the commandments—and incompleteness, since it falls short of 
the number of Apostles, 12 . . . It is not merely the number 11, but 
also the labyrinth’s layout, that betrays the Christian in the 
Chartres type. The design consists of two axes that clearly evoke 
the shape of the cross . . . the Cretan type was, therefore, not only 
enlarged from 7 to 11 circuits, but also made more or less 
symmetrical. Most importantly, a cross was super imposed upon it, 
forming barriers that repeatedly force one to change direction and 
metaphorically, compel one through the “Stations of the Cross.”°” 


He continues in his exposition of the theology of the Chartres type labyrinth by saying, 
“From a theological point of view, the symbolic significance of superimposing a cross on 
the labyrinth is readily apparent: it is the symbol of salvation leaving its mark on the 


world of sin, dividing the world into a manageable cosmos of quadrants. The ruler of this 


4 NOAB, 149. 


°° Kern, Through the Labyrinth, 144. 
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world is no longer Satan but Christ... .” ** The superimposition of the cross on the 
labyrinth turns chaos to order and turns many paths to the one path that Christ took and 
which leads to the center, a rose (garden?)°” or rosette. 

Dr. Lauren Artress defines the symbolism of the center of the labyrinth, the 
rosette. She goes from its symbolizing the Blessed Virgin Mary who was highly esteemed 
in the Middle Ages as seen with the great Cathedrals in France, for example: Our Lady of 
Chartres, Notre Dame, and Our Lady of Amiens, two of which have labyrinths. More 
importantly, she states that the rose is a symbol for the Holy Spirit and the six-petaled 
rose in the center of the labyrinth are a symbol for the six days of creation. She goes on to 
state, 

The center can also be understood to symbolize the evolutionary 

process of Spirit coming into matter [incarnation]. According to 

Keith Critchlow, each petal of the rose symbolizes one of the six 

stages of planetary evolution. Starting on the left as you enter the 

center, the first petal is mineral, then vegetable, animal, human, 

angelic and unlsnown.** 

The fact that the Labyrinth symbolizes the cosmos and the stages of creation is 


most important to this project. To walk the labyrinth is to return to Paradise and to 


reconnect with the garden of our planet and to walk with God therein. Dr. Artress has a 


6 Thid., 144 


57 It is interesting to note that the “Rose” windows above the altars in those Cathedrals that have 
paved labyrinths in them align with the rosette in the center of those labyrinths. (See Lauren Artress, 
Walking a Sacred Path, 59.) When the sun illuminates the rose window above the altar, the rosette of the 
labyrinth is illuminated with the many colors of the stained glass, thus in my opinion rendering a 
multicolored rose garden, which might imply paradise in the center of the labyrinth. The center of the 
labyrinth or rosette draws one’s attention to the Rose Window to the east where the sun rises. This might 
represent our longing to return to Paradise, and the fact that have been returned to Paradise where we can 
walk with God in the garden. 


°8 Artress, Walking the Sacred Path, 59f. 
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discipline in entering the center and which connects her to all that is. This is a way to see 
the labyrinth as a connection to creation, to Paradise, and to God for which we all long. 


When I am in the center of the Labyrinth I “visit” each of those 
[six] petals. I pause to honor and bring into my being first the 
mineral consciousness, then the vegetable, then the animal, human, 
and angelic. Finally, I come to rest in the consciousness of the 
Unknown, which is the mystery, the divine pattern of evolution 
that is unfolding and is beyond the grasp of the human mind.” 


5° Thid., 60. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


This chapter describes the labyrinthine process of coming to a model and method 
for doing labyrinth ministry whether ministering at a archetypal labyrinth walking 
meditation path or a contemporary one such as has been developed by the author at her 
place of ministry. The project and method were discovered much later in the process. 

The process began with meeting with the General Council of Dominican Sisters, 
Houston, TX to discuss how best to do a Doctor of Ministry project which would involve 
helping to develop the Dominican Sisters Motherhouse grounds as a safe and sacred 
space for prayer and meditation. This project would involve the paved outdoor 
archetypal, Chartres-style, eleven-circuit labyrinth at the Dominican Sisters Motherhouse 
grounds. The author was already an active participant in the Dominican Sisters Labyrinth 
Committee. She asked them for advice and support on this project. 

After making a pilgrimage to Turkey to foster Christian-Muslim relations and 
being inspired by two articles in the summer edition of the Labyrinth Journal regarding 
the labyrinth as a tool for reconciling, the writer decided to design a similar labyrinth to 
the “reconciliation” labyrinth. In this contemporary labyrinth, each of the opposing 


groups enters an opposite entrance, crosses paths, and walks in the others’ path before 
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going to the center.’ The writer then designed her labyrinth with two entrances, but seven 
circuits. This design was chosen purposely in order to accommodate the fact that in the 
mystic tradition of all three religions of “The Book” there is a seven-tiered progression. 

This labyrinth was designed and built with the idea of using this labyrinth for 
Christian Muslim dialogue. This labyrinth with its orientation to the east as found in both 
Christian churches and Muslim mosques, and its seven circuits as found in the seven- 
tiered mystical tradition of both groups would touch deeply into the hearts of the 
participants. Although participants on the Turkey pilgrimage, both Christian and Muslim 
agreed to help with this project, in reality no help was able to be given. The labyrinth is 
foreign to Muslim spirituality even though the city of Constantinople might have 
originally been designed in the shape of a labyrinth according to an Arabian geographer.” 
Though pilgrims to Mecca and Medina walk together concentric circles around the 
shrines eventually coming to the shrine, this design is more for traffic control than for 
spiritual meditation. 

The designing of this contemporary labyrinth began in September of 2006. At this 
point the model was to use the labyrinth as a spiritual tool for Christian/Muslim dialogue. 
Amazingly, as the sketches developed, despite the two entrances and a couple of 


modifications due to the two entrances, the design turned out to resemble the Hopi Indian 


' Artress, Labyrinth Journal, 1-4. 


? Kem, Through the Labyrinth, 82 & 119. It is interesting to note that Kern shows an illustration of 
King Solomon’s Palace from Ethiopia the 19% century. It is a two-entranced seven-circuit labyrinth of 
Square design rather than circular. See page 127. 


“Man in the Maze”.* Was this simply coincidence or did the author tap into some 


collective consciousness regarding the sacred geometry of labyrinths? 


Fig. 1 Comparison of the Native American Man in the Maze and the Contemporary 
2-Entrance Labyrinth 


Man in the Maze 2-Entrance Contemporary Labyrinth 

It was decided by the Pastor and Parish Council and the Building Committee that 
the 2-entrance labyrinth would be installed behind our old school building at All Saints 
Catholic Church on a park-like area that is basically not used nor cared for. The author 
oriented the entrance to the east facing a stand of large pecan trees. After placing marker 


flags to outline the labyrinth rather than sow the area with Texas native flowers and mow 


3 Style of unicursal Labyrinth topologically equivalent to the classical seven circuit Labyrinth, 
commonly seen in the Tohono O'Odham nation (Native American tribe), characterized by seven concentric 
circles with the seed pattern in the center. Life and Choice, depicted in this common symbol, “the-man-in- 
the-maze" was originally created as an illustration of an emergence story by the Tohono O’odham or 
Papago Indians of the Central Valley in Arizona. The little man is named "U'ki'ut'l" in their language. It has 
been adopted by other people because it is significant of life's cycles and eternal motion and also of the 
choices we are confronted with. The right choices lead us to a point of harmony with all things, no matter 
how hard or long the road taken. http://www. earthart.org/happenings/kiva/labyrinths. html#. 8/14/2007. 
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the path in, we would cut a turf labyrinth for easier upkeep. With a turf labyrinth, the path 
is mowed grass and the fields or walls are cut into the ground. It was then decided to put 
in some raised beds where there are completely enclosed areas.* We have planted hardy 
plants which attract butterflies and bees and which add color to the area. The pecan trees 
provide shade and food for the squirrels. They also provide a cathedral-type environment. 
The building of the labyrinth was completed in June of 2007, truly a small garden of 
paradise. 

Another turn in this process occurred when meeting with Dr. Lauren Artress, the 
leader in the field of the Labyrinth Movement and a Professional Associate. She 
suggested that rather than name the author’s two-entranced seven-circuit labyrinth a 
“reconciliation” or even “dialogue” labyrinth, which would pre-program any walk on it, 
she suggested simply calling it a two-entrance labyrinth. At that time she also noted that 
there were not many studies comparing walks on contemporary and archetypal labyrinths. 
It was decided then that the project would indeed compare experiences of walks on the 
different types of labyrinths: archetypal as in the 11-circuit, Chartres-style labyrinth and 
contemporary as in the author’s 2-entrance, 7-circuit labyrinth. 

Since this meeting the author has made two Veriditas Facilitator Training retreats 
with Dr. Lauren Artress and is embarking on becoming certified as a labyrinth facilitator. 
The model then is to minister to people walking on archetypal or contemporary labyrinths 


so that they might come to see either labyrinth as a spiritual tool and practice. 


“ See Nigel Pennick’s quote regarding creating gardens for serenity and contemplative space in 
Chapter Three of this document. 
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Hypothesis 


This model hypothesized that the participants would experience similar 
experiences on the labyrinth walks whether walking on a archetypal labyrinth or a 
contemporary one; that the difference of design and type would not create vastly different 
experiences; that walking a contemporary labyrinth could be as efficacious in general 
terms as walking a archetypal one. In the end, the model seeks to answer the question, 
“Can or does the participant encounter the divine, whether that be the an encounter with 
our deepest selves attached to the divine, an encounter with the divine found in creation 
or a mystical encounter with God, on a walk on either labyrinth thus rendering the 


particular labyrinth a sacred space?” 


Research Design, Measurement and Instrumentation 


Participants in the model came from two groups. One group is familiar with the 
Dominican Sisters labyrinth and they participate frequently at labyrinth events there. The 
other is a small prayer group that meets at All Saints Parish where the 2-entrance 
labyrinth is located. Each group walked on the labyrinth they were located near or were 
used to. Some participants walked on both labyrinths. All were invited to walk on either 
as many times as they wanted. A web site was developed as a recording method of the 
walking experiences of the participants. After each walk the participant was asked to go 


to the web-site and record their experiences. This would allow the participants to walk 
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and reflect about their experiences in their own time without trying to interview them 
immediately after the walk. This method was deemed the least intrusive. 

Five questions were asked of the participants upon each walk: 

1. How or what did you feel? 

2, What happened physically (inside your body) on the walk? 

3. What happened externally (around you) on the walk? 

4. What happened interiorly (meditatively, spiritually, etc.) on the walk? 

5. What metaphors jumped out at you? 
After participating in labyrinth facilitator trainings with Dr. Artress, the author developed 
these questions. The web-site was designed so that the participants could enter as much 
or as little description as they liked. The information was then submitted via email. 

The data would then be reviewed according to four questions developed by Dr. 
Lauren Artress to examine whether contemporary labyrinths such as the author’s 2- 
entrance labyrinth are as efficacious as archetypal ones: 

1. Does it provide solace and a sense of calm? 
2. Does it evoke insight or memories or dream fragments? 


3. Does the experience free up the imagination into a flowing, 
revelatory pattern? 


4. Cana seeker find a sense of Divine Presence?” 
These questions would help tease out themes from the walkers’ experiences. 


These themes would then be compared between those emerging from the experiences of 


walks on the archetypal labyrinth and those from the contemporary one. 


> Artress, Walking the Sacred Path, 187. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


In this writer's interest in building and walking labyrinths, a concern has always 
been to learn what her own and other’s experience of labyrinth walking has been, 
whether on a archetypal or contemporary labyrinth. This author’s hypothesis is that the 
participants would experience similar experiences on labyrinth walks whether walking on 
an archetypal labyrinth or a contemporary one; that the difference of design and type 
would not create vastly different experiences; that walking a contemporary labyrinth 
could be as efficacious in general terms as walking a archetypal one. However, a time- 
limited project of several months could not answer so many of the questions that arise 
from this model. Hence, an open—ended information-gathering process was chosen to 
simply gain information about walking on archetypal and contemporary labyrinths. 

The writer has had much support from her own religious community with their 
desire to invite more people to the paved labyrinth on our grounds and from the 
community’s Labyrinth Committee comprised of seven members several of whom 
worked as context associates and as participants in this study. Conway Adams who has 
served as a context associate helped in the laying out and the planting of four beds of the 


contemporary 2-entrance labyrinth at All Saints Catholic Church. James Bouten actually 
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cut the labyrinth into the turf. The maintenance staff at All Saints has helped the author to 
maintain and water the labyrinth. ' 

It is important to note that these two labyrinths, besides being of different styles, 
are of different types. In addition, although they are both set outdoors, they are in slightly 
different settings. The Dominican archetypal 11-circuit labyrinth is close to a busy street, 
but a wall of trees provides some protection. It is paved and thus is an even walk. The All 
Saints, 2-entrance labyrinth is in a park-like area. It is grass, so that it is more difficult to 
walk if one is unsteady on feet. The four garden beds and the luxuriant green carpet of 
grass due to the rain make this labyrinth a true garden experience with butterflies, bees 
and squirrels. These differences can influence the experience. 

As the archetypal 1 1-circuit labyrinth was already in place, the first walks were 
held at the Dominican Sister’s grounds. The author helped to open the first of a series of 
Lenten labyrinth walks traditionally held on this labyrinth on a yearly basis. After a brief 
prayer reflection on the reading for the next Lenten Sunday, the participants were invited 
to walk on the labyrinth after some brief instructions for those who wanted them. For 
some this was a new experience. However, many had walked many times. The 
participants were also invited to share their experiences on the web site developed to 
collect data from these walks. Afterwards, people were invited either to come and walk 
for this series of walks or to come at their pleasure. 

Another group came to the Dominican grounds for a retreat in April. These 


participants were from All Saints Parish and were part of the RCIA (Rite of Christian 


' In actuality, God has provided a super-abundance of rain in Houston from May until September. 
There have been very few days that the 2-entrance labyrinth has been walkable. This has made the 
gathering of data from this particular labyrinth difficult to obtain. 
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Initiation of Adults) process.” The author had led several walks on the archetypal 11- 
circuit labyrinth at Dominican Sisters grounds and at All Saints on a portable canvas 
labyrinth belonging to the Dominican Sisters. For some new to the program the walk was 
a new experience. Again, for others they had walked several times. After some brief 
instructions all were invited to walk. Then, the participants were asked to visit the web 
site to record their experiences. They too were invited to walk whenever they wanted 
after this time. 

Finally, the 2-entrance labyrinth was installed at All Saints Catholic Church. A 
small prayer group at All Saints invited the author to host a walk for them and in a sense 
initiate this new labyrinth. This walk was held in the beginning of July. After attending 
this meditation session, the author passed out a sheet with a diagram and some brief 
instructions about labyrinth walking. The participants were then invited to ‘walk’ the 
labyrinth with their fingers in order to get acquainted with this new labyrinth prior to 
actually walking it.* These participants were also invited to the web-site to record their 
experiences. Some of the walkers had already participated in walks on the Dominican 
Sisters labyrinth. Therefore, for them, even though this was a new type of labyrinth, 


labyrinth—walking meditation was not new. 


? RCIA is a formation process for those wishing to enter the Catholic Church. 


3 See Appendix B. This is a sample of a flyer that went out in the All Saints Church Bulletin when 
the 2-entrance labyrinth was opened. Participants could ‘walk’ the illustration with their finger before going 
out on the labyrinth. 
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Findings 


This is a summation of the qualitative data collected from eleven participants at 
two different labyrinth sites, Four walked the archetypal 11-circuit labyrinth at the 
Dominican Sisters grounds exclusively with two walking this labyrinth several times. 
Four walked the contemporary 2-entrance labyrinth at All Saints Catholic Church 
exclusively with two walking several times. The other three participants walked on both 


labyrinths. One of these walked several times on both. 


Table 1 TWO SITES — Eleven Participants 


11-Circuit (Dominican) 2-Entrance (All Saints) 


4 Walkers (2 walked both labyrinths) | 4 Walkers (2 walked both labyrinths) | 


3 walkers walked both labyrinths. 


A set of four questions from Dr. Lauren Artress provided a means of qualifying 
the participants’ experiences on each labyrinth. Key phrases were considered in each of 
the participants recorderded experiences in order to determine the efficacy of each of 
these labyrinths. (See Appendix B) This author as a labyrinth facilitator watched several 
of the walks and experienced energy levels of the overall groups as they walked. She will 


reserve those comments until the next chapter. 
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Solace and a Sense of Calm 


One of the main features of the labyrinth is its circuitous route to the center. The 
walkers feel like they are nearing the center only to turn abruptly and end as far from the 
center or goal as possible. This can cause much anxiety for first-time walkers. “ I found it 
interesting that the first time that I neared the center of the circle, I felt a closeness to God 
and an anticipation to enter the circle; however, the course veered away. This really 
frustrated me.” (Dominican) With perseverence, the walkers do reach the center and then 
turn around to go back out the same route. “I noted how the labyrinth brought you closer 
to the middle and then back out again. I reflected on how this was similar to my 
relationship with God. At times I’ve been close and then drifted back away. I also noted 
how it was difficult to tell where I was going and how there was no quick way to the 
center.” (Dominican) 

With the exception of three of the responses, all participants experienced a sense 
of calm or peace or joy or well-being. It did not matter whether the participant entered 
with irritation, or the mosquitos and wet grass were irritating, or that the journey caused 
some anxiety at first, all came to a sense of peace solace or calm. It also did not matter 


which labyrinth they were on. “I felt very calm and peaceful and prayerful.” (All Saints) 
Insight, Memories or Dream Fragments 


Another quality of the labyrinth is its tracing of patterns found in nature. The 
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guts: loops going back and forth. Interestingly enough, we hold many of our memories 
and dreams in our brain or more deeply in our guts. Walking this path often shakes loose 
our deeply held memories, dreams and may often loosen up our an insight or two. 
Unsuspecting tears often accompany these walks because of the openning up of our own 
natural pathways in following this labyrinth path. “Walking into the labyrinth I felt a 
force of enegy which at first was exhilarating, then in the center, there was a sensation of 
tears, and on the walk out I noticed a feeling of tiredness, like energy was being drained 
from my body.” (Dominican) Another participant wrote, “My throat began to tighten and 
my head started to hurt as I began to connect with Daddy and my sister.” Sometimes 
walking the labyrinth is a time to recollect. “I recalled spending time outdoors as a child. 
I revisited that time without feeling like a child”. (All Saints) 

Unfortunately, many of us are not used to doing inner work, so the tears, 
memories and insights come as surprizes. Fortunately, the labyrinth is a tool to help 
people come naturally into doing inner work. “Halfway in, I began to feel a strong, soul 
level connection and deep love for my wounded, imperfect father and my dead sister. I 
felt gratitude for our shared lives. By the time I reached the last petal in the center, I 
grieved not only for them but also for my lost self, the part of me lost to the good girl 
who stayed home trying to make everything right when [my sister] ran away when we 


were teenagers”. (Dominican) 


Brings the Imagination into a Flowing, Revelatory Pattern 


Another remarkable attribute of labyrinth walking is its ability to free up the 


imagination to make creative connections and leaps. Especially if one walks often so that 
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there is almost an immediate comfort level and ability to tum inward, revelations and 
even mystical experiences arise. The question asked on the web-site is, “What metaphor 
jumped out at you’? This question would be a gage of imagination in progress. 
Metaphors were abundant in these experiences showing active imaginative 
processes going on in the walks on either labyrinth. It is interesting to note that there was 
only one male participant, and that he did not have a response to the question of 
metphors. With most there were myriad connections: “ballet” or “dancing with others,” 
“unbroken circles,” “life turns,” “journey,” “a metronome—click, click, click,” 
“mosquitos as annoyances in life,” “path,” “natural path,” “connection with earth,” and 
“garden.” One spoke of the “part of the story of the prodical child that is not told.” The 
metaphors were spread out fairly evenly between both labyrinths. Participants did 


remark, however, that in walking the 2-entrance labyrinth, it was more difficult to center 


and focus, because it was a new labyrinth. 
A Sense of Divine Presence 


The author has been at labyrinth retreats, meetings, workshops and conventions. 
Seeking the divine presence might be background music, but seeking healing, peace and 
transformation at a walk seem much more to the front. With a labyrinth placed inside a 
church, it might be expected that prayer, meditation and mystical experience would be 
assumed. Not so with an outdoor labyrinth. Yet, all participants at both labyrinths spoke 
of excitment at this chance to meet God, or of being touched by God, or of a connection 
to God, or of a closeness to God’s presence, or of a chance to become more Christ-like, 


or of a relationship with God, or of meditation on God and God’s love for us, or of 
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listening to God, or of walking in the garden with God. “I felt like a clean slate upon 
which God could begin to write again.” (Dominican) 

This phenomenon might have occurred because some of the walks were preceded 
by prayer, but not all of them were. It also might have been an assumption on the part of 
the walkers that because both of these labyrinths were built by religious sisters and that 
participants were all Catholic or Catholics in the making that prayer, meditation, and 
mystical experience of God was part and parcel of the walk. The fact is that everyone 
participating had some experience of prayer, meditation, of God on their walk on either 


labyrinth. 
Comparison of those Walking Both Labyrinths 


There were three participants who walked both labyrinths.* Their comments about 
their experience of walking the two labyrinths offer some comparisons and contrasts. It is 
interesting to note that for the three, walking on the 1 1-circuit, paved labyrinth seemed 
less difficult and put the walkers at ease immediately. “I felt very peacful and prayerful 
throughout the walk.” (Dominican) “First, I felt anxiety. As I walked and walked, I felt a 
sense of peace.” (Dominican) “ . . . However, as soon as I entered, I was filled with joy.” 
(Dominican) 

On the other hand, because the 2-entrance labyrinth is new, the walkers had a 
more difficult time negotiating it, and thus they had trouble getting to a deeper level of 


meditation. “Because of the heat and the soggy ground, and possibly because this was a 


“ The comments of these participants: A, B, and C can be found in Appendix D. 
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different kind of labyrinth for me, it was difficult at first to bring myself into connection 
with God.” (All Saints) “My body was tense when I began. It felt somehow uneven when 
I walked. It was a slightly uncomfortable feeling. I walked barefoot. I liked the feeling 
of the grass except when I unexpectedly stepped on a pecan or a stick.” (All Saints) 
The third participant actually compared the walks on the different labyrinths. The 

insights are remarkable. “This labyrinth was rough, less polished than the Dominican 
labyrinth. It was more primitive. It gave me a feeling of being close to nature and close 
to the Holy Spirit. I was unsure of the path. It was not as clear as the Dominican paved 
labyrinth path.” This participant also noted, “More than the Dominican labyrinth, this one 
reminded me of places that have been spiritually special to me such as Machu Picchu and 


New Mexico. These are places that I have sensed a certain spiritual energy.” 


Outcome 


The findings of this data showed some similarities of experience on both the 
contemporary and the archetypal labyrinths, although each person’s personal experience 
was very different according to their experience of labyrinth walking. The questions 
regarding whether a person can experience the same inner focusing, flow of creative 
imagination, sense of calm and/or solace, sense of divine as when walking a archetypal 
11— circuit labyrinth has been answered anecdotally. There is not enough evidence or 
hard evidence that walking either labyrinth is more or less productive for a given walker. 
Each experience on each labyrinth is different. 

The outcome of this project is that many people were introduced to the labyrinth 


as a way of prayer, meditation and spiritual practice. More heartening is the gratefulness 
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for the new labyrinth at All Saints Parish a truly beautiful garden in which to experience 
God, oneself, and nature. This labyrinth has now been added to the Labyrinth Societies 
World Wide Labyrinth Finder and thus is registered. 

Much more research needs to done be regarding archetypal and contemporary 
labyrinths. Perhaps the 2-entrance labyrinth can be used to enhance Christian-Muslim 
dialogue as first envisioned. For now a foundation has been laid to go more deeply into 


labyrinths, their uses, and the ministry of labyrinths. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


This document has wound its way to the center and now it is time to meander 
back out through reflection on the field experience. The entire project has been 
labyrinthine from envisioning a project to building a labyrinth and from being a walker 
and builder of labyrinths to becoming a labyrinth minister. Know that these reflections 


come after walking many times on these two labyrinths. 


Reflections on Field Experience 


Part of this field experience has been the birthing of a new labyrinth. In the 
beginning, it was difficult to get help in the drawing of this 2-entraced labyrinth. The 
drawings were primitive. However, once there was something on paper, All Saints Parish 
was approached in order to seek permission for the use of some of its space. Monsignor 
Adam McClosky, Pastor of All Saints, and the Building Committee of the Parish, gave 
their permission for the author to build the 2-entrance labyrinth on some ground that was 
being maintained, but not used. 

Then, the labyrinth had to be laid out. It was decided to lay out the labyrinth using 
the little neon orange flags used by the city to mark pipelines. The plotting of this 
labyrinth occurred in fall of 2006. The orange flags brought attention to the sight, and 


many asked what was going to be built there. More difficulties arose when people came 
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to walk their large dogs in the area were the labyrinth was marked out. Flags were bent or 
pulled out when these dogs romped around. Therefore, the area had to be secured, which 
created a new problem. There were no locks on the gates. After locks were installed on 
the gates, children began jumping the fence, pulling out the marker flags, or re-arranging 
them. The flags had to be set and re-set, repeatedly. 

In December, the labyrinth was seeded with wild flowers and bulbs were planted 
in what were to be the flower beds. The idea was to have a labyrinth with the fields or 
walls in wildflowers with the paths mowed into the grass. However, the squirrels had a 
field day digging in the loose soil of the flower beds to bury their pecans or to dig them 
up, or they simply ate the bulbs that had been planted in the beds. We also experienced a 
colder than normal winter. The wild flowers and bulbs instead of appearing in mid-March 
appeared in late April and there were not many. 

It was then decided to cut the labyrinth fields or walls into the ground. These 
trenches could be kept clear with weed whacking and blowing. The paths would be 
mowed by tractor. A gardener was hired to do the cutting of the labyrinth into the ground. 
He spent a week cutting the tracks into the ground. Then, Monsignor McCloskey and one 
of the Context Associates advised on types of flowers to plant in the labyrinth raised 
beds. We decided on raised beds and planted colorful plants that were very hearty, that 
would require little maintenance, and would attract butterflies and bees. 

The labyrinth was finally ready for walking in June. The final beds were planted 
in July. Since June, there have been several walks for groups and for individuals since the 


opening of the All Saints labyrinth with 2-entrances. 
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The actual building of this labyrinth has been a long and difficult task. It has 
required much help and perseverance. For those who have walked it, it has been a place 
of prayer and peace: “a walk in the garden with God.” While looking at the labyrinth 
now, it seems amazing that it is in fact here and that it is so beautiful. All involved hoped 
that it would be a beautiful labyrinth: a garden. It is lovely and pleasant to walk there. 
Those who walk there express gratefulness for this path, a truly beautiful garden in which 
to experience God, oneself, and nature. 

Another labyrinthine turn in the field experience was to get participants to walk. 
Even though the Dominican Sisters host a number of events on our Dominican 
Motherhouse labyrinth, we are lucky to get 13 or 14 who actually walk. Many of those 
who participate regularly in labyrinth walks are somewhat ‘walked out’, hence, the lower 
turnouts. After the various walks, it was even more difficult to get the participants to go 
to the web-site to record their experiences. Some of this is due to the fact that some 
walkers were not that computer literate. As mentioned earlier, Houston has been getting a 
tremendous amout of rain since the contemporay labyrinth openned. This prohibited 
many walks on the All Saints labyrinth. Then, of course, the web-site went down. Getting 
it back up took hours and hours. Yet, people walked. They meditated and many shared 
very deep and personal insights of their relationship with God or personal issues. 

I didn’t want to leave the love I felt as I sat in the center. The four 

flower beds held me. The grass supported me. The sun and the 


breeze carressed me. The pecan trees sheltered me. I felt very 
much at home in myself. (All Saints) 


I felt a nearness to God within the circle. I felt the peace of God, 
and I felt like a clean slate upon which God could begin to write 
again. I felt centered within the love of God. As I walked the 
labyrinth my feelings varied. At first, I felt the twists and turns 


were like the twist and turns of life that pull me away from my 
closeness to God. I felt the uselessness of much of life’s 
experience; it takes us away from God. It was like society’s 
meaningless endeavors that have drawn me away from God.As I 
left the circle, I felt a sort of disappointment about having to leave 
that place of oneness with God. (Dominican) 


In a sense all of these participants became a part of a silent prayer group. We simply did 
not share while on the labyrinths. Yet, the sharing was very deep because it was held in 
the language of God: SILENCE. All of these walkings, all of these sharings were part of 
graced moments. It is not by practice nor necessarily by ordination but by grace that one 
comes to be able to hold a sacred space. Once again there is much gratitude to God and 


to all who have shared this labyrinth path together. 


Notable Learnings 


As the author is in the process of becoming a certified labyrinth facilitator, she is 
learning to create and hold sacred space. This writer quoted in the introduction several 


questions regarding sacred space: 


e Who designates this place? 
Who sets the criteria for sacred place or is it revealed? 


e Is it required it to be a place of worship already in existence 
or is it created when and where two or three are gathered? 


If so, can we then experience this space alone? 


e IfGod is everywhere, are all spaces sacred, how then are 
they defined? 


¢ How does one move into or experience a sacred place?’ 


Some of the most profound learnings come in answer to these questions. 
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Designating Sacred Space 


In his book, Sacred Geometry, Nigel Pennick speaks not only of sacred geometry 


but also of sacred geography. 


... Joseph Heinsch, a lawyer and regional planner, discovered 
Stonehenge-type alignments all over Germany. In his researches, he 
studied both sacred geography and the microcosmic aspect, sacred 
geometry, which he showed to be two aspects of the same geomantic 
discipline. 


... From any major ancient earthwork, Teudt found that there 
would be at least one orientation mark in the form of a so-called 
“watch tower’ along the north-south or east-west axis. 


_.. Joseph Heinsch discovered a vast interconnected system of 
alignments and geometrical figures with significant distances and 
angles which covered large sections of the Rhineland.” 


His insights illustrate great planning for sacred sites in connection with the energy of a 
main site. In a description of an illustration of his book regarding the alignment of several 
churches in a German district, Pennick writes, “The landscape geometry around Xanten 
Cathedral, Germany. Joseph Heinsch found that the mosaic discovered in the floor was 


oriented towards and contained the pattern of the layout of the churches in the district.”* 


' “Space & Spirit: Artistic Impressions of Sacred Place.” (Web-Site) 
? Pennick, Sacred Geometry, 39f. 


3 Tbid., 41. 
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In earlier times great energy and planning has gone into the creation of sacred 
places stemming from a single central sacred place of great energy. In contemporary 
times, sites are designated for practical purposes: this land has been purchased or is 
available. Sometimes a person or persons designate where a particular church, mosque, 
synagogue or labyrinth will be located with no reference to the particular energy of the 
place. Such was the case of the locations for the two labyrinths of this study. The 
orientation of the 2-entrance labyrinth was calculated with an east-west direction as has 
been done traditionally with churches, mosques and labyrinths. In neither case was the 
site revealed. The sites were simply available and accessible for walkers. Yet both 
labyrinths were described as places were one walked with God. “As I left the circle I felt 
a disappointment about having to leave that place of oneness with God. . . . It was like 
God had touched me.” (Dominican) “I felt very calm, peaceful and prayerful—I think I 


was able to listen to God.” (All Saints) 


Existing Place of Worship? Gathering of People? A Single Person? 


As both these labyrinths are not inside a church but outside, they might not be 
categorized as existing places of worship or at least they are not in existing places of 
worship. However, places of prayer and mystical communion with God have often been 
found outside of places of worship: Prayer, meditation and contemplation can occur 
anywhere as illustrated by the Desert Fathers and Mothers in Egypt or the myriad hermits 
reweating for long periods in caves such as St. Francis of Assisi. Therefore, if we look at 
labyrinths as sacred places because they are places of prayer rather than already existing 


places of worship we go a long way to answer this question. The Dominican Sisters 
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paved labyrinth was completed in 2002 with years of walks, years of prayers, following 
on its bricks. This would qualify it as a place of prayer already in existence. The 2- 
entrance labyrinth at All Saints Church has only been open for a few months with only a 
few walks and a few prayers on it. Yet, as noted above participants experienced both 
labyrinths as places of prayer. 

Participants did most of their walks in groups. Only a few walked alone. Several 
made comments about this group walking meditation. “With several women on the 
labyrinth, there was a certain grace to passing them coming and going, something like a 
ballet, I think.” (Dominican) “It was very comfortable to be with them, and to have this 
experience as a group was very special.” (All Saints) “I really didn’t notice others as I 
was focused on my own thoughts, but I did notice that we all seemed to be walking in 
unison in a flow without any problems of walking into one another.” (Dominican) “I 
enjoyed passing the other members of our prayer group. I enjoyed the sun on my face and 
the encountering of friends. We were gracious with one another.” (All Saints) “I felt a 
real sense of going within and a sense of being connected with the earth, the people there, 
and it just felt good.” (Dominican) “I was with our Saturday moming church group so 
there were others walking at the same time, but we each had our own ‘space’ as we 
walked.” (All Saints) “I was there on an RCIA retreat and had to pass others on the path.” 
(Dominican) Does this walking and praying together make the place more sacred than if 
one walks alone? On the other hand, does it detract from the prayer experience? From 
previously cited responses from the participants, both the group walkers and the single 


walkers had deep experiences of prayer. 
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With much meditative walking the labyrinths themselves, build up their own 
sense of being a sacred place just as old houses of worship do. As one enters a particular 
labyrinth, one can sense the prayers of the many people who have walked and meditated 
there. The many encounters with the sacred on the labyrinth give the labyrinth a certain 


sacred energy. This is what gives any space a sacred quality. 


God and Sacred Spaces 


The first two entries in Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary for sacred are as 
follows: 


1. Dedicated; set apart in honor of, or as dear to, one, as a 
god; hence, devoted exclusively to a certain person or end. 


2. Holy; hallowed by association with the divine or the 
consecrated; hence, entitled to reverence and respect; as, a 
sacred memory.* 


Webster’s online has the following definitions for sacred: 


1. a: dedicated or set apart for the service or worship of a 
deity <a tree sacred to the gods> 


b: devoted exclusively to one service or use (as of a person 
or purpose) <a fund sacred to charity> 
2. a: worthy of religious veneration : Holy 


b: entitled to reverence and respect 


3. of or relating to religion : not secular or profane <sacred music>° 


4 Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary, (Springfield, MA, USA: G. & C. Merriam Co., 1949), 
744. 


> Merriam Webster’s Online Dictionary, hittp://www.m-w.com/dictionary/sacred, September 6, 
2007. 
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Labyrinths are generally not inside places of worship; therefore, they are not dedicated to 
the worship of God. Even with those labyrinths that are in churches dedicated to the 
worship of God, labyrinth historians cannot determine how these were used, nor do we 
know if they were consecrated or set apart for worship. However, Kern writes in his 
book, Through the Labyrinth, 

Secondly, accounts have been recorded of dances in the cathedrals 

of Auxerre and Sens [France] that the Bishop (or dean) and chapter 

members are said to have performed around the labyrinth on Easter 

Sunday. The chapter of Sens resolved on 14 April 1413 that, in 

accordance with tradition, the labyrinth should be played on during 

the Easter service.° 
At least these two labyrinths were part of the worship services and therefore could be 
considered “sacred” by strict definition. That rules out most labyrinths being “sacred” 
places. Again, this is if using a strict definition. 

Meister Eckhart, a fellow Dominican, who was a 13-century mystic from 
Germany was declared a heretic for his panentheistic’ theology. He would agree with the 
in the positive with this third question posed, “If God is everywhere, are all spaces 
sacred, how then are they defined?” Yes, God is everywhere making all spaces sacred. 


Eckhart wrote, “A person works in a stable. That person has a Breakthrough [mystical 


experience]. What does he [or she] do? He [or she] returns to work in the stable.”* This 


° Kern, Through the Labyrinth, 147. Kem has a note regarding the document. « Qu’on y jurerait a 
volunte pendant la cérémonie . . . , » Archives departinentales de 1’ Yonne , in Ladendorf, “Kafka II, “ 
p.250, note 62. Ladendorf cites a letter from Kronig, published in 1970. 326. 


7“ Apprehend God in all things, for God is in all things.” “Every single creature is full of God and 
is a book about God.” Every creature is a word of God.” “If I spent enough time with the tiniest creature 
even a caterpillar—I would never have to prepare a sermon. So full of God is every creature.” These are 
quotes from Meister Eckhart as interpreted by Matthew Fox. Fox, Meditations with Meister Eckhart, 14. 


8 Fox, Meditations, 91. 
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means that a stable is a place as “sacred” as a church because God was found there. He 
also writes, “Earth cannot escape heaven. Flee it by going up, or flee it by going down, 


»? From this perspective, 


heaven still invades the earth, energizes it, makes it sacred. 
labyrinths can be sacred places or spaces because God or heaven is everywhere. God 


needs no mediation. In fact, God decides to reveal self whenever and wherever. 
Moving Into and Experiencing a Sacred Space 
5, 


Several of the participants remarked about the energy they felt upon entering and 
walking the labyrinth. “As my walk progressed, I felt a stronger sense of energy through 
the process. I felt renewed with this energy.” (Dominican) “The energy was definitely 
there; many prayers must have been prayed there. Walking the labyrinth gave me 
energy.” (Dominican) These participants experienced the Dominican labyrinth as energy 
and prayer. There was not this sense on the All Saints labyrinth. As stated earlier in this 
chapter, the energy that comes from many people walking on this labyrinth has not 
accumulated yet. It is not necessarily because the 2-entrance labyrinth is contemporary. 

As a facilitator in training, this author has not walked with the participants. She is 
more concerned about holding the space. Holding the space is about regarding what 
energy the participants have, making sure that the walkers do not bunch up, and allowing 
for whatever happens to happen. The labyrinth is a safe space where people can go within 
and, even if surprised, can deal with whatever comes up or is revealed. Labyrinths reflect 


certain energy by themselves when walked enough. As facilitator, this author notes that 


? Thid., 15. 
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the walkers themselves bring much energy and sense of the divine. Therefore, the most 
notable learning from this project is that labyrinths do begin to build up certain energy 
after much walking and praying. Contemporary labyrinths need time for this prayer 
energy to build up. It is in fact the walkers that bring their own sense of God, of 
meditation, of expectation of encountering God that give the labyrinths the sense of 
sacred space or place. The minister or facilitator brings a sense of hospitality, but nothing 


else. The Spirit and the participants do the rest. 


Suggestions for Improvement 


This study would have been much improved with more time, more people and 
more walks with more data. A Professional Associate suggested designing the study with 
at least 25 people. This study had eleven. All participants were Catholic or becoming 
Catholic, and most of these were involved in a deeper spiritual life. All of the participants 
were women except for one man. (This seems to be typical at labyrinth walks and 
conferences: most of the participants are women). All were Caucasian and of similar age. 
Fortunately, the study was evenly split between experienced walkers and novice ones. 
Nonetheless, it very well could be that the reason that the experiences of the walkers were 
similar was because the walkers themselves were similar. The first improvement would 
be to have a broader spectrum of people involved. The second would be to have many 
more involved. 

Unfortunately, we ran out of time to do more walks on both labyrinths. The 
weather was not cooperating either. More walks on either labyrinth would allow the 


novice walkers to get more comfortable with the particular labyrinth and to allow them to 
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go more deeply into meditation or contemplation. As noted in the previous section, fewer 
walks on the 2-entrance labyrinth did not allow the sacred energy to build. Therefore, the 
third improvement would be more walks on both labyrinths. 

The fourth improvement would be that this author still needs work on facilitating 
labyrinths. Even with instructions and maps given to the walkers regarding the 2-entrance 
labyrinth, they were confused about how to walk back out from the center. For some this 
was their second walk, and they were still confused. The novelty of this new labyrinth is 
its two entrances. In order to go into the center, the walker must come out of the labyrinth 
and then into the center. To complete the labyrinth, on must walk out of the labyrinth and 
return through the entrance the walker has just left. Better instructions need to be given 
for this new, contemporary labyrinth so the walkers can feel more comfortable and can 
reach a deeper level more quickly. “Because of the heat and the soggy ground...and 
possibly because this was a different kind of labyrinth for me, it was difficult at first to 
bring myself into connection with God. I did eventually, though, and spent my time 
thanking God for brining this labyrinth to All Saints and for my fellowship with this 
prayer group.” (All Saints) 


Fig. 2 2-Entrance Contemporary Labyrinth 
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Conclusions 


The primary question of this project was to discern whether a contemporary 
labyrinth, whose author is known and whose meaning is already known, is as efficacious 
as the archetypal, 11-circuit, Chartres-style labyrinth. Does a contemporary labyrinth 
offer the same energy, offer a similar space for prayer, meditation and contemplation, and 
offer a space for healing as does the archetypal labyrinth? This first question is followed 
by a second: Can the labyrinth be considered sacred? 

Although both labyrinths were different in style: two entrances as opposed to one 
and seven circuits as opposed to eleven, and type: turf as opposed to paving stones, the 
similarities of experience on both labyrinths was striking. Yet there were some notable 
differences. 

One difference of experience might come from the newness of this 2-entrance 
contemporary labyrinth. Many of the walkers on this labyrinth noted that not only was 
the experience of this particular labyrinth new, but labyrinth walking itself was a new 
experience. They experienced some anxiety about their first walk. They could not tell 
exactly where the path went next because of the physical layout. Because of all these 
factors, the walkers had some difficulty getting to a deeper place of meditation." 

Another difference of experience might have come from the fact that the 
contemporary 2-entrance labyrinth had not been walked on before. It had not had the 


walks or prayers to build up its own sacred energy, whereas, the archetypal one had five 


"© See the comments on the All Saints labyrinth in Appendix D. 
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years of prayers, healing and transformation on it. Yet, the walkers experienced both 
labyrinths places of prayer, healing and transformation. Both labyrinths were experienced 
as sacred. One participant noted that the 2-entance labyrinth at All Saints reminded her of 
places of spiritual energy that she had visited previously. Another walker on the 11- 
circuit labyrinth noted the prayer energy she felt as she walked. 

Labyrinths can become sacred places the more they are walked on and prayed on. 
The walkers bring their own prayer energy to‘the labyrinths, which the labyrinths then 
accumulate. Labyrinth walkers then begin to sense that built up energy, which then 
connects with their own and those walking with them. 

Facilitators usually give out few instructions to labyrinth walkers. The 
instructions include some of the following: The labyrinth is not a maze. There are no 
tricks to it and no dead ends. It has a single circuitous path that winds into the center. The 
person walking it uses the same path to return and the entrance then becomes the exit. 
The path is in full view, which allows a person to be quiet and focus internally. 
Generally, there are three stages to the walk: releasing on the way in, receiving in the 
center and returning; that is, taking back out into the world that which you have received. 
There is no right way or wrong way to walk a labyrinth. With this small amount of 
information, it is easy to see that the walkers might experience what they themselves 
bring to the labyrinth. The walkers make the labyrinth experience and not the labyrinth. 

In the end, however, this project is not as conclusive as intended. Dr. John W. 
Rhodes has been instrumental in the development of this project in its late stages. He is a 


Professional Associate and the Labyrinth Society Research Committee Chair. He 
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provides a context for labyrinth research in an article of the same name in Labyrinth 
Pathways: A Journal Focusing on the Labyrinth in Spirituality, Health and the Arts. 


Labyrinth research must be authentic to the labyrinth and to 
labyrinth experiences. For example, individuals who have been 
trained to facilitate labyrinth events are taught a guiding principle 
that each person’s labyrinth experience is different, that the same 
person experiences the labyrinth differently at different times, *! 
and that a person’s expectations regarding a labyrinth experience 
often interfere with the labyrinth experience. In terms of labyrinth 
research, this tells us that, simply because of the nature of 
labyrinths and the experiences of those who walk them, labyrinth 
research studies will provide results that are event specific. The 
results might not be predictive of other labyrinth evens or 
experiences and they might not be broadly generalizable to other 
situations or populations. This is an artifact of the nature of 
labyrinth experiences and not necessarily the result of research 
design flaws. For this reason, much useful and valuable labyrinth 
research might not meet the “gold standard” of research regarding 
predictability and generalizability applied to much scientific 
research. 


This study is not conclusive, but does illustrate the fact that each individual 


labyrinth walk as with each individual’s path is different. Each walk is an adventure. 
Recommendations for Future Research 


This study has been very limited. It follows on a suggestion from Dr. Lauren 
Artress to study the experiences on contemporary labyrinths as opposed to archetypal 
ones. This particular study focused on one archetypal labyrinth, namely the 1 1-circuit, 


Chartres-style labyrinth and a contemporary 2-entrance labyrinth. The project is a 


"' See Appendix C for the author’s different experiences on the same labyrinth over a period of 
years. 


'2 John W. Rhodes, “A Context for Labyrinth Research,” Labyrinth Pathways, 1" Edition (Essex, 
England: Labyrinthos), 2007. 
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beginning effort to examine where contemporary labyrinths fit into the labyrinth 
movement. More research needs to be done with groups that are more diverse over a 
longer period with several walks on the various labyrinths. Groups that are more diverse 
would include more men, different races and cultures, different ages, and different 
religions and beliefs or non-beliefs. Using such diversity would give a greater range of 
experiences from which to interpret. 

Future research could also include comparing experiences on two different types 
of archetypal labyrinths or two different types of contemporary labyrinths if these can be 
found in the same city or town. Houston has several archetypal 11-circuits labyrinths, one 
archetypal 7-circuit labyrinth and now the contemporary 2-entrance labyrinth. It was this 
author’s original intention to test out all three. There was not enough time nor were there 
enough participants. 

Another area that might prove fascinating in labyrinth research is to carry out 
some physical tests such as blood pressure, pulse and even brainwave measurements for 
the participants walking on different types of labyrinths. This would show ina 
quantitative way the differences or similarities of walking different labyrinths. Once 
again, it would be necessary to have a significant number of people to walk on the 


different labyrinths several times. 


Theological Reflection 


Labyrinth walkers have two choices to make. The first is to enter the labyrinth in 
the first place. Many that participate in labyrinth walks choose not to enter the labyrinth 


for physical reasons or for emotional reasons. Sometimes the “new” is very intimidating 
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and facing our inner depths is daunting. One never knows how the new experience will 
be handled or if it can be handled. The second choice for the walker is to persevere no 
matter how convoluted the path. As one of the participants remarked, “I also noted how 
it was difficult to tell where I was going and how there was no quick path to the center.” 
(Dominican) This participant persevered and got to the center. By following the path, one 
eventually does come to the center. By remaining on the path from the center, one usually 
comes to the exit. 

The Psalms are full of references to following the path of God, of remaining on 
God’s path, and of God guiding our footsteps. 

He guides me in right paths 


as befits His name. (Psalm 23:3)'° 


He guides the lowly in the right path, 
and teaches the lowly His way. 
All the Lord’s paths are steadfast love 
for those who keep the decrees of His Covenant. (Psalm 25:9-10) 


I am aware of Your faithfulness, 
and always walk in your true [path]. (Psalm 26:3) 


Show me your way, O Lord, 
and lead me on a level path 
because of my watchful foes. (Psalm 27:11) 


For you have saved me from death, 
my foot from stumbling, 
that I may walk before God in the light of life. (Psalm 56:14) 


'3 All Psalm quotes in this paragraph are taken from 7he Book of Psalms: A New Translation 
According to the Traditional Hebrew Text, (Philadelphia, PA: The Jewish Publication Society, 1972), 23, 
25, 26, 28, 64, 144. 
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Psalm 119 is full of references to walking the ways or paths of the Lord. One example is, 
“Lead me in the path of Your commandments, for that is my concern.” (Psalm 119:3 5) 
God’s path is unicursal. The only choices are to decide to get onto the path and to decide 
to remain on the path as on the labyrinth. The path is not always clear, it is always 
circuitous, but we trust that God will reveal it as we go. 

The labyrinth is a wonderful metaphor for our relationship with God. Many times a 
labyrinth walk will reveal some dynamic in the God relationship to the walker. As one of 


the participants in this study noted, 


I found it interesting that the first time that I neared 

the center of the circle, I felt a closeness to God and an 
anticipation to enter the circle; however, the course veered away. 
This really frustrated me. I felt a nearness to God within the 
circle. I felt the peace of God, and I felt like a clean slate upon 
which God could begin to write again. I felt centered within the 
love of God. As I walked the labyrinth, my feelings varied. At 
first, I felt the twists and turns were like the twists and tums of 
life that pull me away from my closeness to God. (Dominican) 


While at the center of the tapestry labyrinth in Grace Cathedral, this author realized that 
spending a long time waiting on God to reveal something was not something she usually 
did. It was a revelation about her relationship with God. Contemplation does not come 
easily to this over-active religious sister. 

On a labyrinth walk, one can notice coming close to God, or moving away from 
God, or staying with God. It is the dance of relationship. 


The mutual relation, radical equality, and communal unity in 
diversity inherent in the triune symbol preclude the patriarchal idea 
of God as a self-enclosed absolute. Instead, Sophia-God’s holy 
mystery is spoken about as self-communicating mystery of 
relation, an unimaginable, open communion in herself that opens 
out freely to include even what is not herself. The circular 
dynamism within God spirals inward, outward, forward to the 
coming of a world into existence, not out of necessity but out of 
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the free exuberance of overflowing friendship. Spun off and 

included as a partner in the divine dance of life, the world for all its 

brokenness and evil is destined to reflect the triune reality, and 

already does embody it in those sacramental, anticipatory moments 

of friendship, healing and justice breaking through." 

In Christian life, we know that we are not in relationship with God alone. We are 
in community. A communal walk on the labyrinth brings out many community values 
such as an acknowledgement of others on the walk, a respect for their space, and a 
graceful moving together in peace and harmony. Again, the labyrinth is a metaphor for 
the dance of relationship, not only with God, but also with others. The walkers face each 
other then turn away, come close to one another then part, and pass each other with 
mutual dignity and respect. It is the dance of life. 

There is another community sharing the labyrinth space of outdoor labyrinths. 
The revelation of God in creation is with us whenever we walk an outdoor labyrinth. 
Some of the participants noted their sharing of the space with other creatures including 
flowers, trees, and grass. “I was distracted at times by ants and mosquitoes.” (All Saints) 
“T enjoyed the sun on my face. . .” (All Saints) “My senses seemed more finely attuned 
to what was going on in the surrounding environment. Birds sang, insects chattered, etc. 
but rather than distractions, these events seemed to enhance my prayer. Even mosquitoes 


didn’t bother.” (All Saints) There is this dance of relationship to creation happening as 


well in a labyrinth walk outdoors. 


14 Blizabeth A. Johnson, She Who Is (New York, NY: The Crossroad Publishing Company, 1993), 
222. 
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The labyrinth is a metaphor of actually walking the path of God’s 
commandments, the beatitudes. Those who walk the labyrinth can find truth, joy, peace, 
mutual respect, and harmony for the simple reason that God’s commandments are truth, 
joy, peace, meekness, and mutual respect. Perhaps with more labyrinths built worldwide 
and people walking this metaphor of Gods’ pathway, a world of peace, harmony and 
mutual respect can become a reality. 

When I think of this, I pour out my soul: 

how I walked with the crowd, moved with them, 
the festive throng, to the House of God 


with joyous shouts of praise. (Psalm 42:5)'° 


Let them praise His name in dance, with timbral and lyre, 
let them chant His praises. (Psalm149:3)'° 


1S Psalms, 47E. 


'6 Thid.,176. 
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This Appendix presents the comments of each of the participants after walking a 
particular labyrinth. The first three participants, A, B, and C, walked both labyrinths. 
Participants D, E, F, and G walked the All Saints labyrinth exclusively. Participants H, J, 
K, and I walked the Dominican labyrinth exclusively. The label for each set of comments 
includes the letter of the participant, the name of the labyrinth and the number of times 
walking this particular labyrinth. If there is no number listed, that particular walk was the 
participant’s first. 

Following these comments, the author has added the comments of one of the 
participants who walked on another archetypal labyrinth several times. This labyrinth is a 
seven-circuit labyrinth in the Cretan-style. The labyrinth is located at the Cenacle Retreat 
House on the west side of Houston. Although this labyrinth was not included in the study, 
the comments reflect the different experiences one can have simply walking the same 


labyrinth. 
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Participant A—AIll Saints 


How or what did you feel? 


I was walking this labyrinth with women (and one man—my 

husband) I know well and pray with every Saturday morning. It was very 
comfortable to be with them and to have this experience as a group was 
very special. 


What happened physically (inside your body) ‘on the walk? 


I was in sandals and my feet got wet because it had been raining. That was 
initially uncomfortable, but it became okay after I got used to it. I was sweating 
because it was warm and humid. 


What happened externally (around you) on the walk? 


Warm and humid weather. There was a small frog hopping in 

the labyrinth. And, as I said, several other people on the labyrinth. 
This was a different experience because this labyrinth had two 
entrances, and thus two paths. 


What happened interiorly (meditatively, spiritually, etc.) on the walk? 


Because this happened after our regular prayer time, I was 

prepared for this to be meditative. Because of the heat and the soggy 
ground...and possibly because this was a different kind of labyrinth for 
me, it was difficult at first to bring myself into connection with 

God. I did eventually, though, and spent my time thanking God for 
bringing this labyrinth to All Saints and for my fellowship with this prayer 


group. 
What metaphors jumped out at you? 


Actually, I remember singing in my head "May the Circle Be 
Unbroken"— 


Participant A—Dominican 


How or what did you feel? 
I felt very peaceful and very prayerful throughout the walk. 
I think that the prayer service with the Sisters before entering the 
labyrinth helped to bring me to a place of calm. 


What happened physically (inside your body) on the walk? 


My body was relaxed—my pace was slow and even. I felt 
tension leaving. 


What happened externally (around you) on the walk? 
There were several other people on the labyrinth, all quiet 
and moving slowly. The weather was unusually beautiful for Houston - a 
clear and cool spring evening. 

What happened interiorly (meditatively, spiritually, etc.) on the walk? 
Prayer came easily and I felt connected to God and to the 
others who were on the labyrinth with me. I felt joy in the sense of 
peace and chose to focus on that throughout the walk. 


What metaphors jumped out at you? 


With several women on the labyrinth, there was a certain 
grace to passing them coming and going - something like a ballet, I think. 
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Participant A—Dominican 


How or what did you feel? 
I felt very peaceful and very prayerful throughout the waik. 


I think that the prayer service with the Sisters before entering the 
labyrinth helped to bring me to a place of calm. 


What happened physically (inside your body) on the walk? 


tension leaving. 
What happened externally (around you) on the walk? 
There were several other people on the labyrinth, all quiet 
and moving slowly. The weather was unusually beautiful for Houston—a 
clear and cool spring evening. 
What happened interiorly (meditatively, spiritually, etc.) on the walk? 
Prayer came easily and I felt connected to God and to the 
others who were on the labyrinth with me. I felt joy in the sense of 
peace and chose to focus on that throughout the walk. 


What metaphors jumped out at you? 


With several women on the labyrinth, there was a certain 
grace to passing them coming and going - something like a ballet, I think. 
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Participant B—AJI Saints 


How or what did you feel? 


I was feeling angry when I began. I entered with the 

intention of bringing harmony to those conflicted parts of myself. 

My body was tense when I began. It felt somehow uneven when 

I walked. It was a slightly uncomfortable feeling. I walked 

barefoot. I liked the feeling of the grass except when I unexpectedly stepped 
on a pecan or a stick. 


What happened physically (inside your body) on the walk? 


My body was tense when I began. It felt somehow uneven when I walked. It 
was a Slightly uncomfortable feeling. I walked barefoot. I liked the feeling of 
the grass except when I unexpectedly stepped on a pecan or a stick. 


What happened externally (around you) on the walk? 


The setting was very comfortable to me. I enjoyed the 

grass. A pleasant breeze blew most of the time. I could hear traffic, a 

power saw, a nearby auto mechanic. There were a few birds, but mostly 

man made sounds. I smelled fabric softener from the Laundromat and my own 
sweaty body. I sat for a long time in the center. I was aware of my 

aching back and cramps in my legs. The sun felt warm and good. 


What happened interiorly (meditatively, spiritually, etc.) on the walk? 


My intention going in was to leave the anger I was through 

with. I was able to do that. I didn't want to leave the love I felt as I sat in the 
center. The four flower beds held me. The grass supported me. The sun and 
the breeze caressed me. The pecan trees sheltered me. I felt very much at home 
in myself. 


What metaphors jumped out at you? 


This metaphor isn't much of a jump. This felt like a garden. I recalled spending 
time outdoors as a child. I revisited that time without feeling like a child. 


Participant B—Dominican: 1st 


How or what did you feel? 


On my way to the Motherhouse, I was mildly irritated because 

I had not been ready to leave my art studio. However, as I entered the 
grounds, I began to feel more calm and even slightly excited. I was 
looking forward to the walk. 


What happened physically (inside your body) on the walk? 


Before I began, my intention was to go into the labyrinth 

solemnly thinking of things in my life that I need to change in order to 
become more Christ-like. However as soon as I entered, I was filled 
with joy. I immediately felt connected to everyone else on the path and 
happy to be sharing this experience with them. 


What happened externally (around you) on the walk? 


My senses were heightened. I smelled sweet olive, although I 
didn't see it blooming on the grounds. I delighted in the cool breeze 
blowing. I heard the traffic on the other side of the fence and was 
very aware of the contrast between the peaceful environment of the 
Motherhouse and the busy world outside. 


On my way from the center, I remembered that I had wanted to walk 
barefooted, so I took off my sandals and felt my feet on the cold stones. 
That gave me an even greater sense of connectedness and grounding. 


What happened interiorly (meditatively, spiritually, etc.) on the walk? 


There were ants on the path and they were a part, too. I 
felt connected - to the ants, to the people sharing the journey, to the 
busy city, to the One who made us all. 


Upon leaving the labyrinth, I decided to sit on a bench under a nearby 

‘tree to be with my experience and with the ones still walking. I became 
aware of mosquitoes flying around my head. They spiraled up to the 

lower branches of the tree and then back down again. This continued: up and 
down, up and down. I wondered if I had just picked a place where they 

were or if they were drawn to me. I moved to another bench on the other 
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side of the tree and looked around. No mosquitoes. In less than a 

minute, they had followed me and did the same up and down spiraling. I went 
back to the first bench and again they followed me. I think that they 

were playing in my energy field connecting me to the tree. Not one of 

them landed on me or tried to bite me. 


What metaphors jumped out at you? 


I take this delightful encounter as a gift. 
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Participant B—Dominican: 2nd 


How or what did you feel? 


I'd brought my father to a doctor's appointment in the medical center. My 
mother was meeting us there, so I didn't have to stay to bring him home. I 
decided to walk since I was near the motherhouse. I was feeling grounded and 
happy. I approached the labyrinth with joyful anticipation. 


What happened physically (inside your body) on the walk? 


I felt strong, capable and helpful going into the labyrinth. My throat began to 
tighten and my head started to hurt as I began to connect with Daddy and my 
sister. In the center, I moved through the petals starting to my right. I toned, 
letting the sound vibrate and open energy centers. I began with high notes in 

; my head and moved down my body with lower notes. At the last petal, I sat 
down and cried. This helped to release the tension. As I left, my legs and my 
heart felt heavy. 


What happened externally (around you) on the walk? 


This was a very interior experience. I was not aware of the traffic outside or 
much of anything outside of myself. The weather was beautiful and the 
grounds were peaceful. I saw a couple of people at a distance briefly. There 
were a pair of doves on the ground to the left of the labyrinth as I entered. I saw 
squirrels and heard a cardinal as I finished. Again, I smelled a wonderful 
fragrance, sweet olive or maybe citrus blooming. There were no mosquitoes 
this time. 


What happened interiorly (meditatively, spiritually, etc.) on the walk? 


Halfway in, I began to feel a strong, soul level connection 

and deep love for my wounded, imperfect father and my dead sister. I 

felt gratitude for our shared lives. By the time I reached the last 

petal in the center, I grieved not only for them, but also for my lost 

self, the part of me lost to the good girl who stayed home trying to make 
everything right when Emmy ran away when we were teenagers. That's the 
part of the story of the prodigal child that's not told. I left my 

grief and hurt and accepted comfort and love. I left quietly, ready to 

go back to daily life, but sad. 


Participant C—Dominican 


How or what did you feel? 


Since this was my first experience walking a labyrinth, at 

first, the experience seemed unusual. I felt a bit like a foreigner 
coming to a new, different land. As I walked, however, my anxiety 
diminished. I felt that the labyrinth was a special place and that it was 
completely separate from modern society. 


What happened physically (inside your body) on the walk? 


First, I felt anxiety. As I walked and walked, I felt a 

sense of peace. I found it interesting that the first time that I neared 

the center of the circle, I felt a closeness to God and an anticipation 

to enter the circle; however, the course veered away. This really 
frustrated me. I felt a nearness to God within the circle. I felt the 

peace of God, and I felt like a clean slate upon which God could begin to 
write again. I felt centered within the love of God. As I walked the 
labyrinth, my feelings varied. At first, I felt the twists and turns 

were like the twists and tums of life that pull me away from my 
closeness to God. I felt the uselessness of much of life's experience; they 
take us away from God. It was like society's meaningless endeavors that 
have drawn me away from a relationship with God. As I left the circle, 

I felt a sort of disappointment about having to leave that place of 
oneness with God. I felt a desire for a life where God is my focus-! 

-a life in which God's goodness is there in everything that I do. 


What happened externally (around you) on the walk? 


I sensed the many people walking around me. I heard the 

sweet singing of the birds and the rush of traffic going by. I noticed 
the twists and turns of the path and the angular shape of the stones 
below my feet. 


What happened interiorly (meditatively, spiritually, etc.) on the walk? 


At first I felt like a major klutz. It was like my feet couldn't work within the 
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confines of the path. I felt off balance, and at times I left like I was going to fall 


over. As I walked farther and farther, some of that feeling diminished, and I 
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began to feel more balanced. Within the circle, I felt exposed. I felt openness. 
I got the chills--but the good kind. It was as if God had touched me. I felt the 
wind the entire walk, and I was a bit cold. However, within the circle, the wind 
felt like a loving touch of God. I experienced a quieting from within. The 
madness of the world seemed to be left behind (except on the street--and I 
sensed a separation from that craziness of society. I felt a sense of God's peace 
and love. I felt the potential to begin my life again in an oneness with God. 


What metaphors jumped out at you? 
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Participant C—AII Saints 


How or what did you feel? 
This labyrinth was rough, less polished than the Dominican 
labyrinth. It was more primitive. Gave me a felling of being close to 


nature and close to the Holy Spirit. I was unsure of the path. It was not 
as clear as the Dominican paved labyrinth. 


What happened physically (inside your body) ‘on the walk? 


A sense of peace. 


What happened externally (around you) on the walk? 


I liked the natural setting with the trees, the birds, the grass and the flowers. 


What happened interiorly (meditatively, spiritually, etc.) on the walk? 


I sensed a presence of God in that setting. It was more a feeling, a sense of God 
touching me. 


What metaphors jumped out at you? 


More than the Dominican labyrinth, this one reminded me of places that have 
been spiritually special to me such as Machu Picchu and New Mexico. These 
are places that I have sensed a certain spiritual energy. 
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Participant D—All Saints 


How or what did you feel? 
I felt walking in an anticipation of a God moment. I walked 
toward the center contemplating what I would ask of God and what He 
would ask of me. I enjoyed the passing of other members of our prayer 
group. At the center I ended up asking for nothing and simply looking to the 
heavens. It was very peaceful. 

What happened physically (inside your body) on the walk? 
Physically, I walked slower than normal. I was distracted at times by ants and 
mosquitoes. 


What happened externally (around you) on the walk? 


F enjoyed the sun on my face and encountering friends. We were gracious with 
one another. 


What happened interiorly (meditatively, spiritually, etc.) on the walk? 


Answered in #1. 


What metaphors jumped out at you? 


Path, journey, natural path. 


Participant E—AlIl Saints 


How or what did you feel? 


I felt very calm, peaceful, and prayerful. 


What happened physically (inside your body) on the walk? 


I just seemed to be able to calm myself. 


What happened externally (around you) on the walk? 
My senses seemed more finely attuned to what was going on in 
the surrounding environment. Birds sang, insects chattered, etc. but 
rather than distractions these events seemed to enhance my prayer. Even 
mosquitoes did not seem to bother. 


What happened interiorly (meditatively, spiritually, etc.) on the walk? 


Spiritually, I think I was able to listen to God. 


What metaphors jumped out at you? 


Not sure. 
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Participant F—AIl Saints 


How or what did you feel? 
I tried to keep my mind quiet, calling on the Lord for 
guidance. I felt unsure not knowing what to expect. 
What happened physically (inside your body) on the walk? 
At first I was very tense. Then it developed to becoming 
very relaxed. 
What happened externally (around you) on the walk? 


I did not pay attention to what was going on around me. 


What happened interiorly (meditatively, spiritually, etc.) on the walk? 


The initial apprehension passed, peace started filling me. 
And the Lord told me not to be afraid. He was with me. 


What metaphors jumped out at you? 


Peace of Mind. Gratefulness. 
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Participant G—AIl Saints: Ist 


How or what did you feel? 


Not having walked a labyrinth before, I was feeling open to 

whatever God wanted for me in this experience. I was relaxed as I 
walked, I felt a sense of well-being. God our Father is taking care of me 
and is there for me. 


What happened physically (inside your body) on the walk? 


I was relaxed allowing my arms to hang at my sides. 


What happened externally (around you) on the walk? 


The ground was a bit wet but I had shoes on that weren't 

affected so that was no problem. The mosquitoes were a bit of a nuisance. 
I was with our Sat. Morn. Church group so there were others walking 

at the same time but we each had our own "space" as we walked. 


What happened interiorly (meditatively, spiritually, etc.) on the walk? 


I reflected on life being a journey, sometimes traveled 

fast and sometimes slow (similar to the pace of the labyrinth), The 
mosquitoes reminded me that in those times where we experience annoyances 
in life we may race to get through it (is it God urging us to pick up our 

pace?) and during the tranquil times, a period to languish. 


What metaphors jumped out at you? 


I guess it would be the mosquitoes symbolizing annoyances in 
our life. 


Participant G—AII Saints: 2nd 


How or what did you feel? 
More relaxed since this was my 2nd time and I knew better 
what to expect. 

What happened physically (inside your body) on the walk? 


My body relaxed. 


What happened extemally (around you) on the walk? 


The weather was beautiful. No bugs or distractions, 


What happened interiorly (meditatively, spiritually, etc.) on the walk? 
Was able to focus interiorly and enjoy the time meditating 
on God's love for us and for me. 

What metaphors jumped out at you? 


Nothing particular this time. 


YZ 
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Participant H—Dominican 


How or what did you feel? 


This was my first experience walking the labyrinth with 

given some prior history/instruction/insight of the process. I walked a 
labyrinth once in Pacific Palisades, but did not have any instruction 

about the process and therefore was not as aware of letting go and 
remaining open to God's leading. This experience, I felt more like I was 
entering a place to gain more insight and a closeness to God's guidance. I 
felt more open to listening instead of trying to figure things out for 
myself. 


What happened physically (inside your body) on the walk? 


As my walk progressed I felt a stronger sense of energy 
through the process. What came to my mind was God's energy and everyone's 
energy in communion with God. I felt renewed with this energy. 


What happened externally (around you) on the walk? 


Walking into the Labyrinth I felt a force of energy which at 

first was exhilarating, then in the center, there was a sensation of 
tears, and on the walk out I noticed a feeling of tiredness, like energy 
was being drained from my body. When I reached the end of the 
Labyrinth I felt at peace. 


What happened interiorly (meditatively, spiritually, etc.) on the walk? 
I didn't really notice others as I was focused on my own 


thoughts, but I did notice that we all seemed to be walking in unison in a 
flow without any problems of walking into one another. 


What metaphors jumped out at you? 


The thoughts of trust, patience and taking one day at a time 
kept entering my mind as a reassurance. 


Participant I—Dominican: Too many to count. 


How or what did you feel? 
Very peaceful. I walked the Labyrinth sitting down, as I'm 


having trouble walking right now. [This participant ‘walked’ using a finger 
labyrinth of the same type as the others walked on the paved labyrinth. ] 


What happened physically (inside your body) on the walk? 
A warmth of peace, a relaxed feeling, a good feeling of 
being together. 


What happened externally (around you) on the walk? 


My knees hurt, but sitting down helped. 


What happened interiorly (meditatively, spiritually, etc.) on the walk? 
There were many walking, and the weather was perfect. 


I felt a real sense of going within and a sense of being 
connected with the earth, the people there, and it just felt good. 


What metaphors jumped out at you? 
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Participant J—Dominican 


How or what did you feel? 


I felt very focused. My concentration seemed sharpened. 


What happened physically (inside your body) on the walk? 


I felt the need to absorb the experience and to contemplate 
its deeper meaning. 


What happened externally (around you) on the walk? 


I walked barefoot on the labyrinth and at first felt the urge 
to walk straight down the middle. However, as walked, I became more relaxed 
and less obsessive about walking down the middle. 


What happened interiorly (meditatively, spiritually, etc.) on the walk? 


It was a comfortable overcast day and it began to drizzle 
slightly as I walked the labyrinth. I was there on a RCIA retreat and had 
to pass others on the path. 


What metaphors jumped out at you? 


I noted how the labyrinth brought you closer to the middle 

and then back out again. I reflected on how this was similar to my 
relationship with God. At times, I've been close ad then drifted back away. I 
also noted how it was difficult to tell where I was going and how 

there was no quick path to the center. Once I got to the center or "goal" I 
realized that the getting to the "goal" wasn't the point. It was the 

journey. 
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Participant K—Dominican: 2nd 


How or what did you feel? 


The energy was definitely there; many prayers must have been 
prayed there. 


What happened physically (inside your body) on the walk? 


Walking the labyrinth gave me energy. I couldn't seem to 
walk slowly. 


What happened externally (around you) on the walk? 


I was very focused on the lanes; couldn't look away. 


What happened interiorly (meditatively, spiritually, etc.) on the walk? 


I meditated on "Jesus, meek and humble of heart, make my 

heart like yours" the entire walk. It was so in tune with my steps that 
when I tried to focus on something else, like the rain that was starting 
to fall, I couldn't stop praying this. 


What metaphors jumped out at you? 


The walking in circles and repetitive praying was like a 
metronome to me. "click ... click ... click ... click ...” Make sense? 
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Participant B—Cenacle: 1st 


How or what did you feel? 


I woke up with Tantum Ergo and have sung it all morning. I 

don't remember any words, but something I love about art is that it 

comes from and works at an unconscious level. I don't need to know the 
words. I am looking forward to walking a new (for me) kind of labyrinth. 


What happened physically (inside your body) on the walk? 


My body feels tired. I feel grateful for a body to feel. 

As soon as I approach the labyrinth with Sister D, I feel the desire to 
vocalize. Sister and I sing our names to wake up the space. I feel so 
joyful. My heart and my solar plexus, especially, feel alive, 

energized. In the center, I want to make sound again. I begin to tone 
softly. There is a woman walking who is not with us and I want to respect 
her silence. I hum Tantum Ergo again, softly to myself - just enough to 
feel the vibration of the sound in my body - for the rest of the walk. 


What happened externally (around you) on the walk? 


The Cenacle is a beautiful, peaceful setting. The morning 
is cool and damp. I feel very open here amid the beauty of the tall 
trees and the peacocks. 


What happened interiorly (meditatively, spiritually, etc.) on the walk? 


Almost as soon as I begin, I slow my pace to a more 

deliberate walking meditation focusing my attention on my steps and my breath. 
I remember the Sufi movement workshop I did last Saturday morning. I 

love the opportunity to pray with my body. My palms want to face 

outward. I feel very open to receiving God's love. This labyrinth has a 

deep feminine energy. I feel strong, grounded, very connected to earth 

and to heaven. 


What metaphors jumped out at you? 


The things that come to mind are earth, caves, depth, deep 
connexion, surrender. 
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Participant B—Cenacle: 2nd 


How or what did you feel? 


Today I'm busy and preoccupied with things I don't necessarily want to do: have 
my car serviced, talk to the doctor, run errands to get ready for my trip. The 
mechanic is near the Cenacle so I decide to do a labyrinth walk to give myself a 
break. I'm also close to where my sister is buried so I stop to see her first. 
While visiting her, I notice that I'm not really feeling ... I notice that incense 
has been bummed on her grave. I look around and see that it's on all the nearby 
graves, and especially on one that is fresh. I am touched that someone has 
blessed her resting place like this and give thanks. 


What happened physically (inside your body) on the walk? 


I put one foot in front of the other. Walking my path. Day 
to day life. I begin to feel comfort and strength in that... that I 
AM walking my path. It includes tedium and tiredness. 


What happened externally (around you) on the walk? 


I am struck by the beauty of the asymmetry of this labyrinth. The setting is 
peaceful and beautiful. I notice the ants. There always seem to be ants walking 
labyrinths with us. 


What happened interiorly (meditatively, spiritually, etc.) on the walk? 


As I accept weariness as a part of my life, the labyrinth begins to feel womb- 
like. I feel the comfort of Mother God. In the center I cross my arms over my 
heart to pray. After a little while, I open my eyes to the beauty surrounding me 
and am grateful. I am told that I am beautiful. And loved. And protected. I 
begin to cry. There are angels to my left and right, their wings around me. 
Now angels behind and above me. I am promised their protection. I feel 
surrounded, full of God's love. I stand and receive it. I put my palms over my 
eyes and see beautiful blue light. It is dark when I cover my eyes with my 
fingers. I put my hands over my mouth, ears, throat, heart, solar plexus and 
abdomen and notice how the color changes with each move. I play with that 
energy. After some time in the center, I resume my journey back into the world. 
I feel still tired, but comforted. 


What metaphors jumped out at you? 


This is a protected, womb—like environment. 
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Sister D’s Labyrinth 


* The two entrances! 


Many of you have noticed that there have been flags out behind TALC. They are gone! 
Now there is a meditative path cut in the grass called a labyrinth for all to follow and 
meditate upon as you walk. 


The labyrinth is an ancient pattern found in many cultures around the world. Labyrinth 
designs were found on pottery, tablets and tiles date as far back as 4000 years. Many 
patterns are based on spirals from nature. In Native American culture it is called the 
Medicine Wheel and Man in the Maze. The Celts described it as the Never Ending Circle. 
It is also called the Kabala in mystical Judaism. One feature they all share is that they 
have one path which winds in a circuitous way to the center. 


The labyrinth is not a maze. There are no tricks to it and no dead ends. It has a single 
circuitous path that winds into the center. The person walking it uses the same path to 
return and the entrance then becomes the exit. The path is in full view, which allows a 
person to be quiet and focus internally. Generally there are three stages to the walk: 
releasing on the way in, receiving in the center and returning; that is, taking back out into 
the world that which you have received. There is no right way or wrong way to walk a 
labyrinth. Use the labyrinth in any way that meets what you need. For more information, 
please goto. 


*The entrances to the labyrinth are on the Harvard side of the yard. 
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The Reflection Labyrinth © 
Design by Debi and Marty Kermeen 


Reflection Labyrinth: 
Created as a bold new design for the dawn of a hew millennium, the nine-circuit, dual- 
path Reflection Labyrinth looks like no other labyrinth. Its unique features cohere into a 


powerful metaphor for healing and wholeness in relationships. 


APPENDIX D 


LABYRINTH JOURNAL IN POETRY 
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This Appendix consists of poetry cataloguing the author’s experiences of walking 
several labyrinths over a period of years. Most of the poems describe the author’s 
reflections on the experiences of building and walking her own archetypal, 7-circuit 
labyrinth in Kenosha, WI. These reflections demonstrate how varied personal experience 


can be on the same labyrinth when walked for years. 
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ASSUMPTION MEANDERS - Adrian, MI, 2000 


MEANDER. I wasn’t sureI’d do it right. 
Didn’t know if I could get to the 


center ... 


DISORIENTED... 


MEANDERING. 
Journey pleasant this morning: 
in my thoughts ... 


Just followed. 


“Pay attention to yourself for once!” 


“Have I been on the path and didn’t know it?” 


It is so winding back on itself. 


(I got turned around and nearly headed back to the center.) 


“Did I get bumped off the path by Regina Laudis?” 


“Do I want to be on the path?” 


It is not straight and narrow. 
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FOURTH OF JULY LABYRINTH - 2001 


I walk out to the Labyrinth. What would I find? 
Would those well-traced courses, etched in rock 
in the sand 
of my mind. 
STILL BE? 


or is that “BE STILL” (and know that I am God)? 


The landscape has changed in a year: 
grass is everywhere, and Fourth of July revelers have made 
sO many encampments on the beach, 
like some invasion in order to 
celebrate 


our liberty to destroy everything in sight. 


Those many stones that I had hauled for hours upon days: 
were piled up into some great altar of sacrifice 
to who knows what gods. 


What was the sacrifice? Who was to be sacrified? 
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I start searching for those original paths, illuminated by half-buried stones and misplaced 


rocks: 


a picture of my past year, 


life. 


I cannot remember how it goes. How I go. How I got here! 


How can I put it back together? Put me back together? 


As a survivor of some great battle, I go rummaging through 


the encampments - 


picking up precious stones 


retracing a new route back to my voice, my heart: 


to what “gets me out of bed in the morning”! 


To God. 


WHAT WILL I FIND? 


WILL GOD FIND ME? 


1s 


COMPLETION 


A process begins with completion: labyrinth somewhat restored. 


Question: What makes your life worth living? 


As usual I look outside myself, outside the Labyrinth. 


New Question: What in you makes life? 


Nothing: There is nothing to find. 


Trudging on. 


Trudging on. 


Trudging on... 


a rock in the middle of the path. Stop: 


There is something here. 


Digging up. Tracing the line renewed. 


“That one was from my last year Labyrinth!” 


Another and another 


Old stepping stone. 


“What makes your life worth living?” 


Mis-steps, paths etched with different steps... 


Ah, but that is everything in this 


walk: 


finding buried lost or forgotten 


goods. 


IT IS THE WALK AFTER ALL! 
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LANDSCAPE 


This evening, picture-perfect 
light 
blue lake still 
life: 
Japanese water-color great heron 


perched on ruined piers. 


I marvel at the light: how it changes the landscape! 


my inner landscape as well. 


I walk thinking how different everything looks: 
IS 


since this morning. 


What I have seen is that my path 
etched in stone 
on sand 
has become difficult 
to make out in this 


evening light 
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disappearing stones into sand. 


I meditate on the change of scenery - 


scenario. 


Has my inner landscape altered as well? 


I walk again trying to see my inner landscape. 


I have become unsure: 


not being able to see - 


the path markers. 


I am afraid to miss - 


a note 


a circuit 


my path. 


Death looms. 


I am afraid to loose... 


my place. 


DEAD-END 
I am still on pilgrimage to no where, 
bringing up old rocks - my past lives. 
Trying to find 
a good fit, 
a good spot for them 
in line, 


in space, 


in context. 


I make life here at the Ashram so 
talking, 
band concerts, 
parties, 
rabbit 


distracting...thinking of things. 


Talking to God...thinking of things. Talking to God...thinking of things. Talking to 


God...thinking of things. 


DEAD END 


a7 
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How did this happen? DEAD END LABYRINTH! 


Try to figure. Work out. Get 


to center. 


There is no way there. 


ALWAYS WALKING OUT. 


Always dead - 


ending. 
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CONVERSATIO IN STONE 


Embrace the truth of yourself : 


Ever walking out, dead-ender. 


Get it straight. 


Dig it out. Get in line. 


Clear a pathway in the desert. 


I correct my tendency to “dead end”. Change the path. Re-shape. 


I walk out again. Look back. 


Something emerges out of that dead-end me Labyrinth. 


CONNECT 


the dots 


beauty 
sand - stone 


me picture. 


God’s and my “good work” begun 


of art. 
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[FE IN THE SHADOW 


That sand grassy Labyrinth side needs cleaning up. 


Messing up my 

can’t see them 

pretty paths 

dotted in sand stones. 
Trod down that grassy confusion 
indistinct 
e shadow 
hat’s it! in the shadow 
side of myself 
Labyrinth. 


LEAVE THE SHADOW GRASS THERE AS ITIS. 


It is 


‘fe... me... the way it is. 


Pal 


STONE-COLD, ROCK-HARD - February 2002 


FROZEN, 
STONE-COLD, 
ROCK- HARD, 


LABYRINTH. 


Center stone ... Broken 
in two. 


Exiled off somewhere unwillingly. 


Snow and ice erase those beauty etchings in the sand; 
Sun not touching those rocks to be moved 


back. 


I kick a few rocks still frozen into place. 
Kick away snow: Sun thaw hopeful. 
Perhaps my vocation, 


my inner life... 


Perhaps I am 


SALVAGEABLE. 


ENLIGHTENMENT AND DOG POOP 


Taking a walk on my beautiful beach sand grass 


connect the dots etching 


of a Labyrinth by the lake... 


and finding... 


DOG POOP 


on the last circuit before center. 


Kick it out of the way! 


Cover it with sand! 


Get rid of it! 


And then... walking past... trying to ignore its presence... 


At my beautiful pink and great granite center 


heart stone... 
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A HUGE PILE OF SHIT. 


Yes, there it is like death! 


What shall I do with death? 


What shall I do with poop on my Labynnth? 


Kick it out of the way? 
Cover it with sand? 
Get rid of it? 
Just walk past...over...around? 


Ignore its presence? 


I will leave it there because it IS: 


A sign of life for my living Labyrinth 


marked, 


scarred with death. 
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I walk along the path of living changing moving 


shifting sand shattered stones Labyrinth. 


What hand has done this thing? 


The wind. the movement of the very living earth shatters those stones. 


Yes, but even the wind cannot hurl my center stone out to some far circuit. 


What hand has done this thing? 


Wind can destroy mountains if those winds are driven by plans for future happiness. 


a 
Wry 


Al those dream vapors of childhood, Eastman, religious life, Abbey, farming, Doctor of 
Ministry, 


they didn’t turn out the way I planned. 


My center easily tossed out by such breezes. 


But where now are those gale-force vapor plans gone? 


Now J am carrying that rock center back 
home 


to center. 


My future plans are only to get there. 


Buried in the trod on sand 
as I walk back, I dig out a heart- 
shaped by water stone 
with a huge rusty nail 


through its center. 


TOSS THAT! 
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JULY 4TH REVISITED. 


Another 4th of July - Another destroyed Labyrinth. 


I found myself 
picking up rocks, 
replacing them 


singing my old tune, 


“Poor me! Don’t they know how hard I’ve worked on this...” 


But, 


replacing reshaping reforming rocks, 


FOUND 


“BESIDE MYSELF”. 


Saying, 


Well, it’s not too bad. I gathered the rocks for their shoot off those firework campfires. 


I hope they enjoyed themselves! (Smile). 
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START FROM SCRATCH 


Labyrinth life vocation rebuilt 
formed 
deformed 


reformed 


again and again. 


my vocation 


over completely, “Back to One”. 


Starting from scratch, 


hauling in new stones 


digging up old stones. 


Do I have a vocation after all 
this 
continual destruction 
shifting sand in wind 


people moving rocks 
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rebuild, rebuild, rebuild. 


It’s not so bad 


leaving no stone untumed 


into 


another “best possible” Labyrinth. 


And the story 
path 
still ends 
at the Center 
rock built on sand 


stone- 


CHRIST. 
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BASKET CASE WEAVING 


The desert sand swept by cool winds 
shifting birds and rocks 


wave crashing shore-lined desert. 


Tam in that Lake Michigan desert 
with those 
Dominican Desert Abbas 
Dominican Desert Ammas 


weaving my seven circuit - 


“What the hell good is this?” - 
baskets 


day after day after day after... 


Using “good monk prays 150 per day” psalm yarns. 


Back and forth meandering 
over and over 
there and back again shuttling 


“What the hell goad is this?” baskets. 
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Every step, shuttle, stitch... 


better, good energy compassion weaving 


for another who has not the luxury of weaving “What the hell good ts this?” baskets 


in the sand. 


But then, God only answers.our prayers for others, 
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ANCHORS IN THE SAND 


Where have all the rocks gone? Where are my anchors in the 
sand? 
My connect - 
the-dots 


\ 


DISCONNECTED! 


I am lost at 
sea - 


drifting ... 


Center - I cannot find even 
fasting 
for a home-port 
anywhere 


where my heart lies. 


My heart lies. Thinking: 


put anchors in sand. 


Death is over me and over me: breaking asunder any chains that hold me 
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in place. 


Cut the thread. Cut the thread...I cannot deal with one more amputation. 


I have no more body parts - heart parts - soul parts to give. 


I will not 
touch this severing pain again. 
I will not 
search for labyrinth paths, 
connect the dots, 
drag so many stone anchors, 
sweat so many tears. 
I will not... 
. yet, I cannot... 
live 
without 

something 


...one to love... 
a connection: 


where 


my heart lies. 
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THE LAST LABYRINITH 


T set these stones no more.... 


I put in place one last time these etchings in sand 


destroyed by so many passings... 


all those fishermen... women 


seeking the pot of gold: Coho Salmon. 


But in the end... 


..it is only in sand I wnte. 


It makes no difference. 


It is blown away. 
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ROSARY BEAD LABYRINTH 


It is true all connections are written in sand... 


only to be blown away... 


But there are those connect-the-dot rosaries that are etched 


in places... 
above... 
below... 
the sand. 
That hang true bead after bead... 
from forever to forever... 
HIDDEN... in the heart of God. 


That remind us to be true to who we are. 


To be true to who we want to be. 


VERITAS. 


9 Pola) 


LABYRINTH CONTEMPLATIVE 


I spend so much time 


praying...saying the words... 
repeating over and over the truths... 


and doing so many other things... 


forever working on my labyrinth 
forever refashioning, 
recrafting... 


rebuilding 


I have no time to contemplate... 
To be in reJationship ... 
with you or anybody. 
Will I ever get to the never-ending 
work 
on the Labyrinth 
coming out of, and being the fruit of contemplation 


rather than working never-ending 


so that eventually I can contemplate? 
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THE CUP 


THEY DRANK OF THE CUP OF THE LORD AND BECAME FRIENDS OF GOD. 


Do I solely want to be a friend of God... 


without having to drink the cup? 


Lord, 


I have had enough... 


of the 


cup 


of suffering! 


When does the friend part begin? 


SUFFERING IS THE FRIEND PART! 
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LABYRINTH BEGINNINGS AND ENDINGS 


I finish yet another labyrinth, 


but it has not gotten into... 


under my.skin yet. 


My great connection to things, 


SISTER CONRAD, 


is dying... 


and no rock is center like she was rock solid gentle 


Nessie... 


She slipped into forever when I wasn’t looking. 


No rock in sand rosary to remember her forever 
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faithful 


generous friendship “I Love You!” being. 


i walk out on the lake beach where the old labyrinth is also gone without a trace 


in sand or grass. 


How I miss those familiar friendly meander paths! 


Like a long journey together on mountain winding roads 


of life now disappeared 


away by wind... 


How I miss those familiar friendly meander paths! 
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SEEING WHAT IS 


Most times it is easier to see what isn’t than what is. 


And so I take to my new labyrinth meanderings... 


full of blindly 
stepping out 
into the reoccurring not seeing 
too busy thinking 
way 
of not being 


in my “trying too hard” 


to be 


WHAT? 


contemplative, religious, Dominican, person, preacher, musician... 


Good. 


So why look out or notice anything like 


evening sunlight 


on 
one solitary labyrinth stone 
against 
one small drift of sand 
under 


one stalk of winter dried sand brush that 


that is 


there? 


Because later standing on the center stone 


I looked out under those cold dark grey clouds blanketing everything in sight. 


and saw 
a tiny blue break 
in that grey obscuration 
sky above and lake below 
and 


I have nothing to do with it except be with it! 
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GREY FEBRUARY FROZEN LABYRINTH 


Grey freeze my face day. Snow flurries my cheeks and eyes - anything exposed. 


I think God is sending me out to my life walk Labyrinth 
to engage life... 
my life, 


God’s life.:. 


ANY life at all... 


that is not frozen! 


I walk out to my snow obscured path in grey clouds and grey lake... 


I want to walk out engaging any life that I have circumvented thus 
far, 
but there are no markers, no path... 
my past life is erased 
in snow drifts 


in sand...so many dead-ends. 


I walk trying to follow my past life, 


those habitual pathways. 
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They are not there. 


And, YES... 


I walk into a Dead End! 


My imagination is captured by the mountain range of ice along the lake front... 


I am drawn. I climb precariously to view the somewhat familiar 
life - lake... 
the only familiar landscape is some old piers I faintly remember 


gazing down some fifteen feet on those frozen piers lapped by water. 


The sun is glimmering little flecks of gold on the mostly lifeless grey lake. 


I look down on those lost piers where the lake kissed my toes last summer. 


Does this dead-end obscured jump-out trail mean past life erased? 


possibility for new paths? 


Is this disorientation a chance for Spring? 


What will the new lakeshore look like? 
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SILENT, STILL LIFE LABYRINTH 


I am drawn once again to engage in my Labyrinth life... 
so long neglected or 
uncared for... 
That so 
humdrum 


not at home 


world. STILL, 


experience something... 
at my depths like 
life, 
perhaps if only... 


life weren’t just like life. 


I walk out into the unfamiliar life Labyrinth created by snow and sand drifts. 
I walk carefully, 
worried about missing the markers 
and find my yesterday dead-end jump out. 


Keep moving there and back again. 
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The journey is so different. 


Even familiar sound waves lapping the shore are gone. 


The lake in the bitter sun is so frozen silent mountains of ice... 


so SILENT! 


so SILENT... 


Perhaps God was passing by, 


but I didn’t stay to listen. 
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CONNECTION FEAR 


Today my Labyrinth meanders 


took another turn. 


As there was 
no path to follow 
under mountain drifts of snow, 
I made my own 
path 
to find a connection between 
mind/spirit 


body/soul. 


I trekked up mountains of ice placed there by crashing lake breakers 
to watch 
dancing fountains spewn sand and chunks of ice 


flung with joyous abandon 


up 
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wind driven by the Spirit’s absolute compulsion to 


no repeat performance. 


I am drawn away from Spirit spectaculars to 
desiring to experience 
touching 
life 
being 
trying to remember what it feels like 
to be... 
in my 
body 
alive 
to the place, river-divided, 
always disconnected rip-tide cleft shoreline 
now 


connected new pathof snow drift water crashed ice. 


Dare I walk fear. 
Desire meanders me toward a 
walk on water. 
Reflection pull me away, 


back to paths safer back the way I came. 
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CONNECTION.FEAR(Continued) 


Break-through the ice fear swallows me stepping... 


off-shore. 


Impossibility to really walk on water sensible. 


Retreat! to that hard against the wind work home you live in. 


Ash Wednesday converting, 
turning toward: 
I cannot see 
what 
is 
below fear 
of death or is that 
feat 


of life? path. 


Take the step... 


out. 


Gasping for breath fear. 


Looking up- 


rivet... 


Don’t look! Don’t think! 


Don’t stop 


breathing 


count-the-steps stepping... 


3233054 
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LABYRINTH HEART 


Oh God, my heart is broken. 
I cannot follow its/your path. 


I don’t dead-end. 


I SHORT CIRCUIT: 


7-CIRCUIT 

11-CIRCUIT. 

It always ends up a SHORT-CIRCUIT! 
I think that I have gone far enough, 
Waited long enough, 
done enough to make my ‘bee-line’. 
Your way, your path is labyrinthine. 
It is not a ‘bee-line’. 
Oh my God, teach me to wait, 
To wait on you ... 
To do whatever it takes to continue on your path ... 
To revel in your meanderings. 


To love meandering. 


To persevere along your path. 
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